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obsolete, superceded, practically 
conventional . The Hydrogen Bomb, 
1957 model, has an explosive power 
one thousand times that of the puny 
A-Bombs which did for 100,000 
people apiece in the Japanese cities. 
They make such a bang that even 
the Trade Union Congress has heard 
it. And even the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress has heard of the genetic effects 
of strontium fall-out. 

Last week at Blackpool, one thou¬ 
sand representatives of eight-and-a- 
quarter million organised British 
workers ‘unanimously and with a 
great shout' passed a composite 
motion calling for both the abolition 
of tests and the banning of the manu¬ 
facture of nuclear weapons. 

The motion pointed out the 
known dangers to health that arose 
from the test, and urged the General 
Council to press the Government for 
a more complete inquiry of the haz¬ 
ards arising from the use of radio¬ 
active materials in weapons and in 
industrial developments. 

Why Now? 

The generous- (if not simple-) 
minded reader of these glad tidings 
last week no doubt thought that 
here was A Good Thing. At last 
the most powerful organisation in 
the country was giving a moral lead 
—such has been looked for in vain 
from the Churches for years—which 
surely the Government could not 
afford to ignore. 

vv nat such people will not stop to 
ask themselves—will not consider 
relevant—is the question: Why has 


the TUC decided now to carry reso¬ 
lutions about the H-Bomb ? Why not 
last year or the year before? Why 
no protest about the A-Bomb in 
1945—or the petrol bomb in 1950? 

The reason, as we see it, is that 
the Trade Union Congress identifies 
itself with the British "State, and the 
allies thereof. While our ally, 
America, was the sole owner of the 
Atom or Hydrogen bomb; while 
Britain herself was runner-up and 
had still to establish herself as a 
nuclear-weapon power, then tests 
should not be halted. 

While Russia was behind the 
West in the ultimate weapon race, 
there was no point in stopping. No¬ 
body ever wants to drop out of a 
race, or even call it off, when they 
are winning. But when Russia be¬ 
gan to catch up and pass us—and 
especially now that with the ICBM 
she is ahead by two years of Amer¬ 
ica (five years ahead of Britain)— 
now is the time to call halt and get 
the whole crazy business stopped. 
Some people, when they look like 
losing a game, think it’s* a silly old 
game anyway. 

A Change of View 

Could this be the reason behind 
Mr. Bob Edwards’ support for the 
resolution, for example? Mr. Ed¬ 
wards is a Member of Parliament 
and the secretary of the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, and his support for 
the motion revolved around the 
waste of resources represented by 
the arms race. He said that expen¬ 
diture on defence in Britain was now 
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constructive against the war-monger- 
ing obstinacy of the enemy. 

Mr. Zorin in his summing up of 
the disarmament talks made an im¬ 
passioned attack upon the whole 
Western position; he adopted the 
argument that the West had ruined 
the whole thing by its refusal to ac¬ 
cept the Soviet proposal of an imme- 


other Powers from catching up. 
Therefore the cut-off becomes in¬ 
separable from a ban on tests and a 
general overall plan must be agreed 
before any action is taken. 

To the uncommitted nations this 
argument will appear highly evasive 
in the face of the “direct” proposal 
made by the Soviet Union. Condi¬ 
tional UTiA 1 - 
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running at £1,500 millions a year or 
12s. a week for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The cost 
of N.A.T.O. defence was in the 
region of £1 million an hour, and 
Soviet Russia was probably spend¬ 
ing at least half that amount. “When 
we visualise this mountain of wealth 
and we think what could be done 
with it—the deserts that could be 
made into fertile plains ... if we 
could only stop this suicidal mad¬ 
ness man could live a colourful and 
a carefree life and even the dreams 
of the Utopians could be surpassed.” 

Noble words, indeed, but it is not 
many years since Mr. Edwards was 
speaking on the platforms of an 
organisation called ‘Common Cause’ 
together with people of more suspect 
politics than himself whose only 
common cause was a bitter anti¬ 
communism—usually from a rightist 
point of view. That was the time 
when the leaders of the Trade Union 
movement would not hear of any 
resolutions demanding the banning 
of nuclear weapons because that 
would be playing the Commies’ 
game. And ‘Common Cause’ barely 
stopped short of calling for a holy 
crusade against Russia — atom 
bombs and all. 

But Mr. Edwards—like the TUC 
—has now changed his mind. And 
since we do not believe that they 
are moved by principle we look for 
the other reason. We find it in Rus¬ 
sia’s ownership of the ‘ultimate de¬ 
terrent’. It is the only convincing 
reason to explain why, after twelve 
years of acceptance of nuclear 
weapons and a condoning of the 
lunacy behind them, the TUC sud¬ 
denly asks for a ban upon them. 

And how convenient that the pass¬ 
ing of the resolution coincides with 
the collapse of the disarmament con¬ 
ference in London! 

Crawling to the Government 

It is worth noting, in passing, the 
nature of the resolution. It was an 
appeal to the Government please to 
stop making bombs and testing them 
and please to enquire into the haz¬ 
ards arising . . . etc. Whv does the 
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TUC DISCOVERS THE H-BO 


I T is twelve years since the atomic 
bombs fell upon the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
In the years that have followed the 
world has gradually learned the 
nature of the thing that the scientists 
have produced. During that twelve 
years the glorious alliance that won 
the war has crumbled, as friendships 
based only on common hatreds in¬ 
evitably will, and the mushroom 
cloud now overshadows the whole 
of mankind. 

The A-Bomb was a filthy weapon 
from the start. It was dropped upon 
a people ignorant of its very exist¬ 
ence more as an experiment than as 
a military necessity, for the Japanese 
Government had already sued for 
peace before the bomb was used. 
Having been made, however, its 
effects had to be known, and the 
people of those two teeming cities 
were chosen for the slaughter, the 
maiming, the deformities. 

TUC Hears the Bang 

These were the first real atomic 
bomb tests, and we cannot remem¬ 
ber the Trade Union Congress, the 
Labour Party or any section of the 
official Labour Movement of this 
country raising a whimper of protest 
against them. They were too con¬ 
cerned at the time with supporting 
the war to have any thought of 
criticism for the means by which it 
was fought—by our side. 

The dozen years since Hiroshima 
have seen' such development of 
nuclear weapons that those which 
dropped in 1945 are now hopelessly 


obsolete, superceded, practically 
conventional. The Hydrogen Bomb, 
1957 model, has an explosive power 
one thousand times that of the puny 
A-Bombs which did for 100,000 
people apiece in the Japanese cities. 
They make such a bang that even 
the Trade Union Congress has heard 
it. And even the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress has heard of the genetic effects 
of strontium fall-out. 

Last week at Blackpool, one thou¬ 
sand representatives of eight-and-a- 
quarter million organised British 
workers ‘unanimously and with a 
great shout’ passed a composite 
motion calling for both the abolition 
of tests and the banning of the manu¬ 
facture of nuclear weapons. 

The motion pointed out the 
known dangers to health that arose 
from the test, and urged the General 
Council to press the Government for 
a more complete inquiry of the haz¬ 
ards arising from the use of radio¬ 
active materials in weapons and in 
industrial developments. 

Why Now? 

The generous- (if not simple-) 
minded reader of these glad tidings 
last week no doubt thought that 
here was A Good Thing. At last 
the most powerful organisation in 
the country was giving a moral lead 
—such has been looked for in vain 
from the Churches for years—which 
surely the Government could not 
afford to ignore. 

vv nat such people will not stop to 
ask themselves—-will not consider 
relevant—is the question: Why has 


the TUC decided now to carry reso¬ 
lutions about the H-Bomb ? Why not 
last year or the year before? Why 
no protest about the A-Bomb in 
1945—or the petrol bomb in 1950? 

The reason, as we see it, is that 
the Trade Union Congress identifies 
itself with the British State, and the 
allies thereof. While our ally, 
America, was the sole owner of the 
Atom or Hydrogen bomb; while 
Britain herself was runner-up and 
had still to establish herself as a 
nuclear-weapon powder, then tests 
should not be halted. 

While Russia was behind the 
West in the ultimate weapon race, 
there was no point in stopping. No¬ 
body ever wants to drop out of a 
race, or even call it off, when they 
are winning. But when Russia be¬ 
gan to catch up and pass us—and 
especially now that with the ICBM 
she is ahead by two years of Amer¬ 
ica (five years ahead of Britain)— 
now is the time to call halt and get 
the whole crazy business stopped. 
Some people, when they look like 
losing a game, think it’s a silly old 
game anyway. 

A Change of View 

Could this be the reason behind 
Mr. Bob Edwards’ support for the 
resolution, for example? Mr. Ed¬ 
wards is a Member of Parliament 
and the secretary of the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, and his support for 
the motion revolved around the 
waste of resources represented by 
the arms race. He said that expen¬ 
diture on defence in Britain was now 


The End of Another Conference 

Agreement on Disarmament-To Differ 


J)IPLOMACY amongst nations, 
and indeed political exchanges 
in general, are always notable for 
their dreary and ritualistic mono¬ 
tony, and it is therefore hardly sur¬ 
prising that the results are also 
monotonous in their fruitless simi¬ 
larity. 

The disarmament conference 


constructive against the war-monger- 
ing obstinacy of the enemy. 

Mr. Zorin in his summing up of 
the disarmament talks made an im¬ 
passioned attack upon the whole 
Western position; he adopted the 
argument that the West had ruined 
the whole thing by its refusal to ac¬ 
cept the Soviet proposal of an imme- 


other Powers from catching up. 
Therefore the cut-off becomes in¬ 
separable from a ban on tests and a 
general overall plan must be agreed 
before any action is taken. 

To the uncommitted nations this 
argument will appear highly evasive 
in the face of the “direct” proposal 
made by the Soviet Union. Condi¬ 
tional and dependent proposals al- 
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peace Derore tne bomb was used. 
Having been made, however, its 
effects had to be known, and the 
people of those two teeming cities 
were chosen for the slaughter, the 
maiming, the deformities. 

TUC Hears the Bang 

These were the first real atomic 
bomb tests, and we cannot remem¬ 
ber the Trade Union Congress, the 
Labour Party or any section of the 
official Labour Movement of this 
country raising a whimper of protest 
against them. They were too con¬ 
cerned at the time with supporting 
the war to have any thought of 
criticism for the means by which it 
was fought—by our side. 

The dozen years since Hiroshima 
have seen' such development of 
nuclear weapons that those which 
dropped in 1945 are now hopelessly 


The motion pointed out the 
known dangers to health that arose 
from the test, and urged the General 
Council to press the Government for 
a more complete inquiry of the haz¬ 
ards arising from the use of radio¬ 
active materials in weapons and in 
industrial developments. 

Why Now? 

The generous- (if not simple-) 
minded reader of these glad tidings 
last week no doubt thought that 
here was A Good Thing. At last 
the most powerful organisation in 
the country was giving a moral lead 
*—such has been looked for in vain 
from the Churches for years—which 
surely the Government could not 
afford to ignore. 

Wnat such people will not stop to 
ask themselves—will not consider 
relevant—is the question: Why has 


race, or even call it off, when they 
are winning. But when Russia be¬ 
gan to catch up and pass us—and 
especially now that with the ICBM 
she is ahead by two years of Amer¬ 
ica (five years ahead of Britain)— 
now is the time to call halt and get 
the whole crazy business stopped. 
Some people, when they look like 
losing a game, think it’s a silly old 
game anyway. 

A Change of View 

Could this be the reason behind 
Mr. Bob Edwards’ support for the 
resolution, for example? Mr. Ed¬ 
wards is a Member of Parliament 
and the secretary of the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, and his support for 
the motion revolved around the 
waste of resources represented by 
the arms race. He said that expen¬ 
diture on defence in Britain was now 
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J^IPLOMACY amongst nations, 
and indeed political exchanges 
in general, are always notable for 
their dreary and ritualistic mono¬ 
tony, and it is therefore hardly sur¬ 
prising that the results are also 
monotonous in their fruitless simi¬ 
larity. 

The disarmament conference 
which has been taking place in Lon¬ 
don over the last six months is no 
exception. Complete failure is its 
achievement, as with all conferences 
on this seemingly vexed question. 
The blame may reasonably be placed 
equally amongst all concerned, for, 
despite the inevitable displays of 
“reasoned partisanship” which will 
now stem from supporters of both 
East and West, the blatant truth re¬ 
mains that there was never any 
prospect of agreement, since neither 
side had the intention to succeed 
from the start. 

Although this may appear to some 
to be a sweeping summary by a 
ha rdened cynic, the proof lies in the 
record of the present conference and 
of all the conferences which have 
preceded it. There is a formula. 
Each side in turn outlines its own 
proposals, which for example we 
will take to be largely at variance— 
there is discussion, during which the 
measure of disagreement either re¬ 
mains in its entirety or is lessened 
by, say, half. At this point, alarmed 
at the prospect of agreement, one 
side or the other digs in its heels 
on a point which will never be 
agreed. This is the measure of 
diplomacy—to create the impression 
of willingness to continue but for 
the determination of the other side 
to create deadlock, to give the ap¬ 
pearance of being peace-loving and 


constructive against the war-monger- 
ing obstinacy of the enemy. 

Mr. Zorin in his summing up of 
the disarmament talks made an im¬ 
passioned attack upon the whole 
Western position; he adopted the 
argument that the West had ruined 
the whole thing by its refusal to ac¬ 
cept the Soviet proposal of an imme¬ 
diate and unconditional cessation of 
nuclear tests, he stated that this, in 
addition to the West’s proposals for 
a stage-by-stage plan for disarma¬ 
ment (which were merely a device 
for avoiding the stopping o f tests), 
placed all responsibility for the fail¬ 
ure of the conference on the West. 
The entire Soviet position was in 
fact extremely sound, and any par¬ 
tial agreement which had at times 
been reached was due only because 
of the concessions which the Soviet 
had made to the West. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Zorin’s tour de 
force will have a considerable effect 
upon the gallery to which he has 
been playing—United Nations opin¬ 
ion. Many of the uncommitted 
nations will take the view that the 
Soviet Union’s strenuous efforts to¬ 
wards world peace have been sabot¬ 
aged by the West. 

At this stage of the affair, the 
West would appear to have lost 
diplomatic points. The Western 
position is that the principal danger 
to mankind is not the testing of 
nuclear weapons, but the nuclear 
arms race itself (a distinctly Ameri¬ 
can-sounding argument), and that 
the best remedy is a “cut-off” of 
nuclear arms production. If tests 
were stopped without agreement for 
a “cut-off”, it would simply allow 
the present “nuclear Powers” to con¬ 
tinue their arms race and prevent 


other Powers from catching up. 
Therefore the cut-off becomes in¬ 
separable from a ban on tests and a 
general overall plan must be agreed 
before any action is taken. 

To the uncommitted nations this 
argument will appear highly evasive 
in the face of the “direct” proposal 
made by the Soviet Union. Condi¬ 
tional and dependent proposals al¬ 
ways have an aroma of equivocation 
about them. 

In the rough parlance of the real¬ 
ist, the whole situation has the accus¬ 
tomed smell of hypocrisy without so 
much as a hint of a good intention. 

We are informed, in effect, that 
both sides are anxious to disarm, to 
stop the arms race, to cease danger¬ 
ous nuclear tests, and make the 
world generally a safer place to live 
in. The ends are therefore agreed; 
can it be the means which are in 
question ? Not even that, it is the 
order in which the means should 
take place. The East wants a ban 
and then a cut-off—it says. The 
West wants a cut-off and then a ban 
—it says. Both proposals are ex¬ 
pressed in such terms and by such 
arguments as to make them mutually 
exclusive. A convenient deadlock 
which suggests that the result is 
precisely as expected ... an agree¬ 
ment to differ. 

When the great Powers want to 
disarm, and not until them, for no 
disarmament plan is enforcable , they 
will disarm. Meanwhile, conferences 
at any level remain what they have 
always been, dreary rituals for pub¬ 
lic consumption, diplomatic displays 
for the sake of appearances, an op¬ 
portunity to put the blame on the 
other side and a chance to score a 
point of propaganda—to be con¬ 
tinued. 
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the TUC decided now to carry reso¬ 
lutions about the H-Bomb ? Why not 
last year or the year before? Why 
no protest about the A-Bomb in 
1945—or the petrol bomb in 1950? 

The reason, as we see it, is that 
the Trade Union Congress identifies 
itself with the British State, and the 
allies thereof. While our ally, 
America, was the sole owner of the 
Atom or Hydrogen bomb; while 
Britain herself was runner-up and 
had still to establish herself as a 
nuclear-weapon power, then tests 
should not be halted. 

While Russia was behind the 
West in the ultimate weapon race, 
there was no point in stopping. No¬ 
body ever wants to drop out of a 
race, or even call it off, when they 
are winning. But when Russia be¬ 
gan to catch up and pass us—and 
especially now that with the ICBM 
she is ahead by two years of Amer¬ 
ica (five years ahead of Britain)— 
now is the time to call halt and get 
the whole crazy business stopped 
Some people, when they look like 
losing a game, think it’s a silly old 
game anyway. 

A Change of View 

Could this be the reason behind 
Mr. Bob Edwards’ support for the 
resolution, for example? Mr. Ed¬ 
wards is a Member of Parliament 
and the secretary of the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, and his support for 
the motion revolved around the 
waste of resources represented by 
the arms race. He said that expen¬ 
diture on defence in Britain was now 
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other Powers from catching up. 
Therefore the cut-off becomes in¬ 
separable from a ban on tests and a 
general overall plan must be agreed 
before any action is taken. 

To the uncommitted nations this 
argument will appear highly evasive 
in the face of the “direct” proposal 
made by the Soviet Union. Condi- 
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running at £1,500 millions a year or 
12s. a week for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The cost 
of N.A.T.O. defence was in the 
region of £1 million an hour, and 
Soviet Russia was probably spend¬ 
ing at least half that amount. “When 
we visualise this mountain of wealth 
and we think what could be done 
with it—the deserts that could be 
made into fertile plains ... if we 
could only stop this suicidal mad¬ 
ness man could live a colourful and 
a carefree life and even the dreams 
of the Utopians could be surpassed.” 

Noble words, indeed, but it is not 
many years since Mr. Edwards was 
speaking on the platforms of an 
organisation called ‘Common Cause’ 
together with people of more suspect 
politics than himself whose only 
common cause was a bitter anti¬ 
communism—usually from a rightist 
point of view. That was the time 
when the leaders of the Trade Union 
movement would not hear of any 
resolutions demanding the banning 
of nuclear weapons because that 
would be playing the Commies’ 
game. And ‘Common Cause’ barely 
stopped short of calling for a holy 
crusade against Russia — atom 
bombs and all. 

But Mr. Edwards—like the TUC 
—has now changed his mind. And 
since we do not believe that they 
are moved by principle we look for 
the other reason. We find it in Rus¬ 
sia’s ownership of the ‘ultimate de¬ 
terrent’. It is the only convincing 
reason to explain why, after twelve 
years of acceptance of nuclear 
weapons and a condoning of the 
lunacy behind them, the TUC sud¬ 
denly asks for a ban upon them. 

And how convenient that the pass¬ 
ing of the resolution coincides with 
the collapse of the disarmament con¬ 
ference in London! 

Crawling to the Government 

It is worth noting, in passing, the 
nature of the resolution. It was an 
appeal to the Government please to 
stop making bombs and testing them 
and please to enquire into the haz¬ 
ards arising . . . etc. Why does the 
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Reactions to that 

Report 

JhLSEWHERE in this issue a con¬ 
tributor comments on the find¬ 
ings and conclusions contained in 
the Wolfenden Report. 

Some sections of the Press have 
treated the subject in as reasonable 
a manner as can be expected. Others 
give the appearance of being soberly 
opposed to the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, and we can expect the 
frankly hysterical reactions to mani¬ 
fest themselves while the matter is 
still “hot” news. 

Into the holy and outraged cate¬ 
gory falls the Evening Standard 
which opened its columns to the 
Rev. C. O. Rhodes (Editor of the 
Church of England Newspaper) who 
writes that the report is the most 
“sane, sober and scientific treatment 
of vice” he has ever seeh. 

He also makes the following as¬ 
tonishing speculation on the laws 
relating to marriage and sexual 
morality: — 

‘I sometimes wonder what would hap¬ 
pen if all legislation relating to marriage 
and sexual morality were abolished with 
one stroke of the pen and human nature 
were left to find its own way, without 
the attentions of the police and the 
courts. I warrant that, after a brief per¬ 
iod of confusion, society would settle 
down into an ordered way of life which 
would be an improvement in many re¬ 
spects on our present system.’ 

In the same issue of the Evening 
Standard the editorial comment 
makes the usual miserly observation 
on the costxto the taxpayer of the 
committee which amounts to £8,000. 
The Evening Standard does not only 
disagree with the Rev. Rhodes but 
states categorically that when it 
“comes to homosexuality his opin¬ 
ions are wrong yy This on two ac¬ 
counts; that homosexuals are bad 
security risks—they cite Burgess and 
Maclean as proof of this—and the 
moral implications of the licensed 
homosexuality which the report 
would condone. ‘On no account 
must the Wolfenden recommenda¬ 
tions on homosexuality ever be im¬ 
plemented. They are bad, retro¬ 
grade, and utterly to be condemned’, 
the Editor wrote. The emotionally 
charged condemnation on “this form 
of depravitv” even between consent- 
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body ever wants to drop out of a 
race, or even call it off, when they 
are winning. But when Russia be¬ 
gan to catch up and pass us—and 
especially now that with the ICBM 
she is ahead by two years of Amer¬ 
ica (five years ahead of Britain)— 
now is the time to call halt and get 
the whole crazy business stopped. 
Some people, when they look like 
losing a game, think it’s a silly old 
game anyway. 

A Change of View 

Could this be the reason behind 
Mr. Bob Edwards’ support for the 
resolution, for example? Mr. Ed¬ 
wards is a Member of Parliament 
and the secretary of the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, and his support for 
the motion revolved around the 
waste of resources represented by 
the arms race. He said that expen¬ 
diture on defence in Britain was now 
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other Powers from catching up. 
Therefore the cut-off becomes in¬ 
separable from a ban on tests and a 
general overall plan must be agreed 
before any action is taken. 

To the uncommitted nations this 
argument will appear highly evasive 
in the face of the “direct” proposal 
made by the Soviet Union. Condi¬ 
tional and dependent proposals al¬ 
ways have an aroma of equivocation 
about them. 

In the rough parlance of the real¬ 
ist, the whole situation has the accus¬ 
tomed smell of hypocrisy without so 
much as a hint of a good intention. 

We are informed, in effect, that 
both sides are anxious to disarm, to 
stop the arms race, to cease danger¬ 
ous nuclear tests, and make the 
world generally a safer place to live 
in. The ends are therefore agreed; 
can it be the means which are in 
question ? Not even that, it is the 
order in which the means should 
take place. The East wants a ban 
and then a cut-off—it says. The 
West wants a cut-off and then a ban 
—it says. Both proposals are ex¬ 
pressed in such terms and by such 
arguments as to make them mutually 
exclusive. A convenient deadlock 
which suggests that the result is 
precisely as expected ... an agree¬ 
ment to differ. 

When the great Powers want to 
disarm, and not until them, for no 
disarmament plan is enforcable , they 
will disarm. Meanwhile, conferences 
at any level remain what they have 
always been, dreary rituals for pub¬ 
lic consumption, diplomatic displays 
for the sake of appearances, an op¬ 
portunity to put the blame on the 
other side and a chance to score a 
point of propaganda—to be con¬ 
tinued. 


organisation called ‘Common Cause’ 
together with people of more suspect 
politics than himself whose only 
common cause was a bitter anti¬ 
communism—usually from a rightist 
point of view. That was the time 
when the leaders of the Trade Union 
movement would not hear of any 
resolutions demanding the banning 
of nuclear weapons because that 
would be playing the Commies’ 
game. And ‘Common Cause’ barely 
stopped short of calling for a holy 
crusade against Russia — atom 
bombs and all. 

But Mr. Edwards—like the TUC 
—has now changed his mind. And 
since we do not believe that they 
are moved by principle we look for 
the other reason. We find it in Rus¬ 
sia’s ownership of the ‘ultimate de¬ 
terrent’. It is the only convincing 
reason to explain why, after twelve 
years of acceptance of nuclear 
weapons and a condoning of the 
lunacy behind them, the TUC sud¬ 
denly asks for a ban upon them. 

And how convenient that the pass¬ 
ing of the resolution coincides with 
the collapse of the disarmament con¬ 
ference in London! 

Crawling to the Government 

It is worth noting, in passing, the 
nature of the resolution. It was an 
appeal to the Government please to 
stop making bombs and testing them 
and please to enquire into the haz¬ 
ards arising . . . etc. Why does the 
TUC crawl to a Government in 
these terms? ‘With a great shout’ 
the delegates unanimously agreed on 
this issue. Then why don’t they 
give a great shout and call out the 
workers in factories making parts 
for atomic weapons? Why not call 
out those scientific workers who are 
in unions—but go on doing as they 
are told? 

Continued on p. 4 


L nuren oj tingtarut Newspaper) who 
writes that the report is the most 
“sane, sober and scientific treatment 
of vice” he has ever seen. 

He also makes the following as¬ 
tonishing speculation on the laws 
relating to marriage and sexual 
morality: — 

‘I sometimes wonder what would hap¬ 
pen if all legislation relating to marriage 
and sexual morality were abolished with 
one stroke of the pen and human nature 
were left to find its own way, without 
the attentions of the police and the 
courts. I warrant that, after a brief per¬ 
iod of confusion, society would settle 
down into an ordered way of life which 
would be an improvement in many re¬ 
spects on our present system.’ 

In the same issue of the Evening 
Standard the editorial comment 
makes the usual miserly observation 
on the cost\ to the taxpayer of the 
committee which amounts to £8,000. 
The Evening Standard does not only 
disagree with the Rev. Rhodes but 
states categorically that when it 
“comes to homosexuality his opin¬ 
ions are wrong ty This on two ac¬ 
counts; that homosexuals are bad 
security risks—they cite Burgess and 
Maclean as proof of this—and the 
moral implications of the licensed 
homosexuality which the report 
would condone. ‘On no account 
must the Wolfenden recommenda¬ 
tions on homosexuality ever be im¬ 
plemented. They are bad, retro¬ 
grade, and utterly to be condemned’, 
the Editor wrote. The emotionally 
charged condemnation on “this form 
of depravity” even between consent¬ 
ing males in the privacy of their 
homes is something which will be 
difficult to combat by rational per¬ 
suasion. 

We wonder if Russian homosex¬ 
uals are regarded by their govern¬ 
ment as security risks, and whether 
the Evening Standard would be in 
favour of the British Government 
recruiting these “depraved” char¬ 
acters on the side of democracy? 


A Dull Conference 


A CCORDING to all reports, this year’s 
TUC was a dull Congress. The live¬ 
liest moment was the spontaneous out¬ 
burst of anger which interrupted and 
swept from the platform a Communist, 
L. McGree, of the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, after he had said that 
‘the Soviet Union was correct in respond¬ 
ing to the appeal of the Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment to suppress the revolt in Buda¬ 
pest.’ 


Apart from that, however, a staid 
gathering worked its stolid way through 
its agenda without incident. With sur¬ 
prisingly little argument the TUC rever¬ 
sed its traditional attitude on pensions 
from support of a fixed, equal contribu¬ 
tion bringing a fixed, equal pension for 
all, to acceptance of the Labour Party’s 
new policy of payment and pension 
according to income. One more nail in 
the coffin of equality, and a blow for the 
perpetuation of wage differentials. 


Sir Tom O’Brien made a protest about 
apartheid in South Africa. We wonder 
if this good Catholic is being moved to- 
speak against the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment now that apartheid is reaching the 
churches? 

On nationalisation, the TUC took the 
first step towards backing away from 
outright take-over and lining up behind 1 
the Labour Party’s new ‘take over bid’.< 
The TUC accept Labour’s policy but 
‘only as an adjunct’ to a full nationalisa¬ 
tion programme, after a rambling and 
sometimes confused discussion which said 
almost everything except what was in the 
back of the minds of everyone present—- 
that nationalisation has failed and that? 
the only alternative the Labour move¬ 
ment can dream up is playing with stocks 
and shares. 

The record of post-war Trade Unionj 
Congresses is not a very inspiring one a 
This year’s performance was dreariesl 
than most. 






ERICH FROMM ON THE HUMAN 


Several of the speakers at the recent Anarchist Summer School, 
which had as its theme ‘Blueprints for Sanity’, referred to the recent 
book The Sane Society by the psycho-analyst Erich Fromm. This 
hook is a continuation of the same author's The Fear of Freedom and 
Man For Himself , and it concluded with a declaration of faith in 
what Fromm calls ‘Humanistic Communitarian Socialism’, as an 


alternative to “ robotism of 
variety”. 

As an interlude between 
school which we are publish 
extracts from an article b] 
Perspectives (U.S.A.) No. 1( 
sions of his book. 


jyjTAN’S character has been moul¬ 
ded by the demands of the 
world he has built with his own 
hands. In the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, man’s character 
orientation was essentially exploitive 
and hoarding. His course through 
life was determined by the desire 
to exploit others and to save his 
earnings to make further profit from 
them. In the twentieth century 
man’s character orientation is essen¬ 
tially a receptive and a marketing 
one. He is receptive in most of his 
leisure time. He is the eternal con¬ 
sumer; he ‘takes in’ drink, food, 
cigarettes, lectures, sights, books, 
movies—all are consumed, swallow¬ 
ed. The world is one great object 
tor his appetite, a big bottle, a big 
apple, a big breast. Man has become 
the suckler, the eternally expectant 
—and the eternally disappointed 
one. . . . 

What kind of man does our 
society need in order to function 
smoothly? It needs men who co¬ 
operate smoothly in large groups; 
who want to consume more and 
more, and whose tastes are standard¬ 
ized and can be easily influenced 
and anticipated. It needs men who 
feel free and independent, who do 
not feel subject to any authority or 
principle or conscience, yet are wil¬ 
ling to be commanded, to do what 
is expected, to fit into the social 
machine without friction—men who 
can be guided without force, led 
without leaders, be prompted with- 
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out any aim except the one to be on 
the move, to function, to go ahead. 
Modern capitalism has succeeded in 
producing this kind of man; he is 
the automaton, the alienated man. 

He is alienated in the sense that 
his acts and forces have become 
estranged from him; they stand 
above and against him, and rule him 
rather than being ruled by him. 
His life forces have flowed into 
things and institutions, and these 
things, having become idols, are not 
experienced as the result of his own 
efforts, but as something apart from 
him which he worships and to which 
he submits. Alienated man bows 
down before the work of his own 
hands. His idols represent his own 
life forces in an alienated form. 
Man does not experience himself as 
the active bearer of his own forces 
and riches, but as an impoverished 
‘thing’, dependent on other things— 
things outside himself, into which he 
has projected his living substance. 

★ 

M AN ’ S . social feelings are projec¬ 
ted into the state. Just be¬ 
cause he has made the state the 
embodiment of his own social feel¬ 
ings, he worships it and its symbols. 
He projects his sense of power, 
wisdom, and courage into his lead¬ 
ers, and he worships them as his 
idols. As a worker, clerk or man¬ 
ager, modern man is alienated from 
his work. The worker has become 
an economic atom that dances to the 
tune of automatized management. 
He has no part in planning the work 
process, in its outcome. He is hardly 
ever in touch with the whole pro¬ 
duct. The manager, on the other 
hand, is in touch with the whole 
product, but he is alienated from it 
as something concrete and useful. 
His aim is to employ profitably the 
capital invested by others; the com¬ 
modity is the abstractified embodi¬ 
ment of capital, not something 
which, as a concrete entity, matters 
to him. The manager has become a 
bureaucrat who handles things. 


figures, and human beings as mere 
objects of his activity. Their mani¬ 
pulation is considered to be a con¬ 
cern with human relations, when 
actually one deals with the most in¬ 
human relations—those between ab¬ 
stractified automatons. 

Our consumption is equally alien¬ 
ated. It is determined by the adver¬ 
tising slogans, rather than by our 
palates, eyes, or ears. . . . 

In spite of increased production 
and comfort, man loses more and 
more the sense of self, feels that his 
life is meaningless, even though 
such feeling is largely unconscious. 
In the nineteenth century the prob¬ 
lem was that God is dead; in the 
twentieth century the problem is 
that man is dead . . . The danger of 
the past was that men became slaves. 
The danger of the future is that men 
may become robots. True, robots 
do not rebel. But given man’s 
nature, robots cannot live and re¬ 
main sane. They become ‘golems’; 
they will destroy their world and 
themselves because they can no 
longer stand the boredom of a mean¬ 
ingless life. 

★ 

w HAT is the alternative to war 
and robotism? Most funda¬ 
mentally, perhaps, the answer could 
be given by reversing Emerson’s 
phrase: ‘Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind,’ and saying: ‘Put 
mankind in the saddle so that it rides 
things.’ This is another way of say¬ 
ing that man must overcome the 
alienation which makes him an im¬ 
potent and irrational worshipper of 
idols. This means, if we remain in 
the psychological sphere, that he 
must overcome the marketing and 
receptive orientation which domi¬ 
nates him now, and emerge into the 
mature, productive orientation. He 
must acquire again a sense of self, 
he must be capable of loving, and of 
making his work a meaningful and 
concrete activity. He must emerge 
from a materialistic orientation and 
arrive at a level where spiritual 
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U11C. ... 

What kind of man does our 
society need in order to function 
smoothly? It needs men who co¬ 
operate smoothly in large groups; 
who want to consume more and 
more, and whose tastes are standard¬ 
ized and can be easily influenced 
and anticipated. It needs men who 
feel free and independent, who do 
not feel subject to any authority or 
principle or conscience, yet are wil¬ 
ling to be commanded, to do what 
is expected, to fit into the social 
machine without friction—men who 
can be guided without force, led 
without leaders, be prompted with- 
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‘thing, dependent on other things— 
things outside himself, into which he 
has projected his living substance. 

★ 

M AN ’ S social feelings are projec¬ 
ted into the state. Just be¬ 
cause he has made the state the 
embodiment of his own social feel¬ 
ings, he worships it and its symbols. 
He projects his sense of power, 
wisdom, and courage into his lead¬ 
ers, and he worships them as his 
idols. As a worker, clerk or man¬ 
ager, modern man is alienated from 
his work. The worker has become 
an economic atom that dances to the 
tune of automatized management. 
He has no part in planning the work 
process, in its outcome. He is hardly 
ever in touch with the whole pro¬ 
duct. The manager, on the other 
hand, is in touch with the whole 
product, but he is alienated from it 
as something concrete and useful. 
His aim is to employ profitably the 
capital invested by others; the com¬ 
modity is the abstractified embodi¬ 
ment of capital, not something 
which, as a concrete entity, matters 
to him. The manager has become a 
bureaucrat who handles things. 
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THE NEW CLASS, M. Djilas. 
Thames and Hudson. 21s. 

'JpHIS book is the latest addition to the 
growing literature on Communism. 
Its author—like so many others—has 
changed his views on the subject. 

STAGE ONE 

He began his political career as an 
orthodox Stalinist and was in charge of 
the Agitation and Propaganda depart¬ 
ment of the Yugoslav CP from 1938 to 
January 1954. In this capacity he be¬ 
came notorious for his fulsome flattery 
of Stalin and Tito, and for his advocacy 
of the entire Soviet way of life. Nor 
did he only wield the pen to further the 
Communist cause. As political commis¬ 
sar in his native Montenegro he super¬ 
vised large-scale liquidations of peasants. 
These massacres caused such a revulsion 
that the partisan movement lost most of 
its appeal, and even Tito found it advis¬ 
able to recall him to his wartime head¬ 
quarters. Needless to say, his position 
in the politbureau did not suffer and he 
remained one of Tito’s closest aides. 


STAGE TWO 

J^JILAS’S Communism received its first 
jolt when Stalin quarrelled with Tito. 
This dispute was basically a conflict over 
who should hold power in Belgrade. 
The ideological justification which Tito 
and his colleagues constructed for their 
struggle came much later. It proved a 
very dreary exegesis of Marx and Lenin, 
interspersed with attacks on Stalin’s 
home- and foreign- policy. Djilas, as 
head of Tito’s propaganda, was its chief 
exponent. According to him, Yugoslavia 
was the only socialist State in the world, 
its leaders had discovered new economic 


do not rebel. But given man’s 
nature, robots cannot live and re¬ 
main sane. They become ‘golems’; 
they will destroy their world and 
themselves because they can no 
longer stand the boredom of a mean¬ 
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\^hat is the alternative to war 
and robotism? Most funda¬ 
mentally, perhaps, the answer could 
be given by reversing Emerson’s 
phrase: Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind,’ and saying: Tut 
mankind in the saddle so that it rides 
things.’ This is another way of say¬ 
ing that man must overcome the 
alienation which makes him an im¬ 
potent and irrational worshipper of 
idols. This means, if we remain in 
the psychological sphere, that he 
must overcome the marketing and 
receptive orientation which domi¬ 
nates him now, and emerge into the 
mature, productive orientation. He 
must acquire again a sense of self, 
he must be capable of loving, and of 
making his work a meaningful and 
concrete activity. He must emerge 
from a materialistic orientation and 
arrive at a level where spiritual 
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laws, established new forms of industrial 
relations on a socialist basis, etc. 

By 1953 Djilas had reached a position 
which scarcely differed from that of 
many other Marxists in the West, who 
were disillusioned in Stalin’s Russia but 
were unable to realize or acknowledge 
the extent authoritarian thinkers and 
politicians like Marx and Lenin were 
responsible for the highly hierarchical 
form of party organization and the estab¬ 
lishment of the first modern totalitarian 
State. Nor does it appear from the New 
Class that Djilas has been able to shake 
off completely his Marxist-Leninist past 
if the following quotations are any guide. 
“Lenin . . . contemplated and tried to 
establish such a stateless society . . . Like 
Khrushchev, Tito is a representative of 
the people, that is, of the middle-party 
strata”. 

STAGE THREE 

AT the end of 1953 Djilas had the good 
fortune of receiving 99.8% of the 
votes in his constituency and of being 
unanimously elected president of Tito’s 
parliament. He had the misfortune of 
publishing a series of articles, some of 
which were later found to contain “de- 
viationist tendencies”. What really 
aroused the fury of his colleagues, 
jockeying into positions around Tito, 
was a scarcely-veiled attack on their lux¬ 
urious way of life and on their wives 
whom he accused of not being in a posi¬ 
tion to boast about their virginity before 
marriage! 

The party apparatus retaliated to this 
appalling breach of confidence by depriv¬ 
ing him of all his posts in the State and 
Party machine, and by forcing him to 
make an abject confession. 

The next few years gave Djilas suffi¬ 
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ecent Anarchist Summer School, 
or Sanity’, referred to the recent 
ho-analyst Erich Fromm. This 
ithor’s The Fear of Freedom and 
d with a declaration of faith in 
nnmunitarian Socialism’, as an 


alternative to “robotism of both the capitalist and communist 
variety”. 

As an interlude between the several papers read at the summer 
school which we are publishing currently, we reprint below some 
extracts from an article by Erich Fromm which appeared in 
Perspectives (U.S.A.) No. 16, in which he summarises the conclu¬ 
sions of his book. 
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figures, and human beings as mere 
objects of his activity. Their mani¬ 
pulation is considered to be a con¬ 
cern with human relations, when 
actually one deals with the most in¬ 
human relations—those between ab- 
stractified automatons. 

Our consumption is equally alien¬ 
ated. It is determined by the adver¬ 
tising slogans, rather than by our 
palates, eyes, or ears. . . . 

In spite of increased production 
and comfort, man loses more and 
more the sense of self, feels that his 
life is meaningless, even though 
such feeling is largely unconscious. 
In the nineteenth century the prob¬ 
lem was that God is dead; in the 
twentieth century the problem is 
that man is dead . . . The danger of 
the past was that men became slaves. 
The danger of the future is that men 
may become robots. True, robots 
do not rebel. But given man’s 
nature, robots cannot live and re¬ 
main sane. They become ‘golems’; 
they will destroy their world and 
themselves because they can no 
longer stand the boredom of a mean¬ 
ingless life. 

★ 

what is the alternative to war 
and robotism? Most funda¬ 
mentally, perhaps, the answer could 
be given by reversing Emerson’s 
phrase: ‘Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind,’ and saying: ‘Put 
mankind in the saddle so that it rides 
things.’ This is another way of say¬ 
ing that man must overcome the 
alienation which makes him an im¬ 
potent and irrational worshipper of 
idols. This means, if we remain in 
the psychological sphere, that he 
must overcome the marketing and 
receptive orientation which domi¬ 
nates him now, and emerge into the 
mature, productive orientation. He 
must acquire again a sense of self, 
he must be capable of loving, and of 
making his work a meaningful and 
concrete activity. He must emerge 
from a materialistic orientation and 
arrive at a level where spiritual 


values, love, truth, and justice, truly 
become of ultimate concern to him. 
But any attempt to change only one 
section of life, the human or spiritual 
one, will fail. In fact, progress 
occurring only in one sphere is 
destructive of progress in all spheres. 
The gospel concerned only with 
spiritual salvation led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church: the French Revolution, 
with its exclusive concern with poli¬ 
tical reform, led to Robespierre and 
Napoleon; socialism, insofar as it 
was only concerned with economic 
change, led to Stalinism. 

Applying this principle of simul¬ 
taneous change to all spheres of life, 
we must think of those economic 
and political changes which are 
necessary in order to overcome the 
psychological fact of alienation. We 
must retain the industrial method. 
But we must decentralise work and 
the state so as to give them human 
proportions, and permit centralisa¬ 
tion only to an optimal point which 
is necessary because of the require¬ 
ments of industry. In the economic 
sphere we need co-management of 
all who work in an enterprise to 
permit their active and responsible 
participation. The new forms for 
such participation can be found. In 
the political sphere, we must return 
to the town meeting by creating 
thousands of small face-to-face 
groups which are well-informed, 
which discuss, and whose decisions 
are integrated in a new ‘lower 
house’ . . . 

★ 

jyjAN can protect himself from the 
consequences of his own mad¬ 
ness only by creating a sane society 
which conforms with the needs of 
man, needs which are rooted in the 
very conditions of his existence: a 
society in which man relates to man 
lovingly, in which he is rooted in 
bonds of brotherliness and solidarity, 
rather than in the ties of blood and 
soil; a society which gives him the 
possibility of transcending nature by 
creating rather than by destroying; 


one in which everyone gains a sense 
of self by experiencing himself as 
the subject of his powers rather than 
by conformity; one in which a sys¬ 
tem of orientation and devotion ex¬ 
ists without man’s needing to distort 
reality and to worship idols. 

Building such a society means 
taking the next step; it means the 
end of ‘humanoid’ history, the phase 
in which man has not become fully 
human. It does not mean the ‘end 
of days’, the ‘completion’, the state 
of perfect harmony in which no con¬ 
flicts or problems confront man. 
On the contrary, it is man’s fate that 
his existence is beset by contradic¬ 
tions which he is impelled to solve 
without ever solving them. When 
he has overcome the primitive state 
of human sacrifice, be it in the 
ritualistic form of the Aztecs or in 
the secular form of war; when he 
has been able to regulate his rela¬ 
tionship with nature reasonably in¬ 
stead of blindly; when things have 
truly become his servants rather 
than his idols—he will be confron¬ 
ted with the truly human conflicts 
and problems. He will have to be 
adventuresome, courageous, imagin¬ 
ative, capable of suffering and of joy, 
but his powers will be in the service 
of life, and not in the service of 
death. The new phase of human 
history, if it comes to pass, will be 
a beginning, not an end. 

Erich Fromm. 
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mentally, perhaps, the answer could 
be given by reversing Emerson’s 
phrase: Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind,’ and saying: Tut 
mankind in the saddle so that it rides 
things.’ This is another way of say¬ 
ing that man must overcome the 
alienation which makes him an im¬ 
potent and irrational worshipper of 
idols. This means, if we remain in 
the psychological sphere, that he 
must overcome the marketing and 
receptive orientation which domi¬ 
nates him now, and emerge into the 
mature, productive orientation. He 
must acquire again a sense of self, 
he must be capable of loving, and of 
making his work a meaningful and 
concrete activity. He must emerge 
from a materialistic orientation and 
arrive at a level where spiritual 


But we must decentralise work and 
the state so as to give them human 
proportions, and permit centralisa¬ 
tion only to an optimal point which 
is necessary because of the require¬ 
ments of industry. In the economic 
sphere we need co-management of 
all who work in an enterprise to 
permit their active and responsible 
participation. The new forms for 
such participation can be found. In 
the political sphere, we must return 
to the town meeting by creating 
thousands of small face-to-face 
groups which are well-informed, 
which discuss, and whose decisions 
are integrated in a new ‘lower 
house’ . . . 
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jyjAN can protect himself from the 
consequences of his own mad¬ 
ness only by creating a sane society 
which conforms with the needs of 
man, needs which are rooted in the 
very conditions of his existence: a 
society in which man relates to man 
lovingly, in which he is rooted in 
bonds of brotherliness and solidarity, 
rather than in the ties of blood and 
soil; a society which gives him the 
possibility of transcending nature by 
creating rather than by destroying; 


has been able to regulate his rela¬ 
tionship with nature reasonably in¬ 
stead of blindly; when things have 
truly become his servants rather 
than his idols—he will be confron¬ 
ted with the truly human conflicts 
and problems. He will have to be 
adventuresome, courageous, imagin¬ 
ative, capable of suffering and of joy, 
but his powers will be in the service 
of life, and not in the service of 
death. The new phase of human 
history, if it comes to pass, will be 
a beginning, not an end. 
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Case of Comrade Djilas 


laws, established new forms of industrial 
relations on a socialist basis, etc. 

By 1953 Djilas had reached a position 
which scarcely differed from that of 
many other Marxists in the West, who 
were disillusioned in Stalin’s Russia but 
were unable to realize or acknowledge 
the extent authoritarian thinkers and 
politicians like Marx and Lenin were 
responsible for the highly hierarchical 
form of party organization and the estab¬ 
lishment of the first modern totalitarian 
State. Nor does it appear from the New 
Class that Djilas has been able to shake 
off completely his Marxist-Leninist past 
if the following quotations are any guide. 
“Lenin . . . contemplated and tried to 
establish such a stateless society . . . Like 
Khrushchev, Tito is a representative of 
the people, that is, of the middle-party 
strata”. 

STAGE THREE 

AT the end of 1953 Djilas had the good 
fortune of receiving 99.8% of the 
votes in his constituency and of being 
unanimously elected president of Tito’s 
parliament. He had the misfortune of 
publishing a series of articles, some of 
which were later found to contain “de- 
viationist tendencies”. What really 
aroused the fury of his colleagues, 
jockeying into positions around Tito, 
was a scarcely-veiled attack on their lux¬ 
urious way of life and on their wives 
whom he accused of not being in a posi¬ 
tion to boast about their virginity before 
marriage! 

The party apparatus retaliated to this 
appalling breach of confidence by depriv¬ 
ing him of all his posts in the State and 
Party machine, and by forcing him to 
make an abject confession. 

The next few years gave Djilas suffi¬ 


cient leisure to examine from a different 
angle the workings of the Communist 
machine and to draw certain conclusions. 
These provide the subject-matter of his 
New Class. 

His analysis of the Communist system 
is largely an attack on the Stalinist and 
post-Stalinist rulers who are accused of 
imposing the most complete despotism 
history has known, of monopolizing 
power and the fruits of power on behalf 
of their own narrow class interests. The 
effects of this monopoly on the economy, 
the arts, the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and the international Communist move¬ 
ment, are discussed and condemned in 
no uncertain terms. 

None of this readable critique of Com¬ 
munism is however original. Nor is it 
new to those who have studied the Com¬ 
munist phenomenon. It merely confirms 
or repeats the stock-in-trade arguments 
used by opponents of the Communist 
variety of State socialism. The libertar¬ 
ian labour movement has the longest 
tradition in this field. Thinkers and 
writers from Proudhon to M. L. Berneri 
have warned and denounced—at a 
time when it was less fashionable than 
in 1957—the prospect of socialist States 
and later the existence of totalitarian 
systems run by those who claim their 
descent from Marx. 

Djilas however is not prepared to go 
that far in denouncing the idols of his 
past. His conversion to “democratic 
socialism” is accompanied by statements 
which indicate the limitations of his 
criticism of the Communist system. He 
considers, for example, that the “state 
by its nature is an organ of unity and 
harmony in society, and not only a force 
over it”. His knowledge of history leads 


him to write that “there were, long ago, 
communities without states and authori¬ 
ties. They were not social communities, 
but something in transition between the 
semi-animal and human forms of social 
life . . . With increasingly complex forms 
of social life, it would be naive to try to 
prove that the need for the state would 
disappear in the future”. 

Such views and certain other contra¬ 
dictions and omissions are due to his 
Marxist-Leninist training and his past 
role in the Communist hierarchy. They 
will not harm the sale of his books. 
On the contrary. It is boosted by his 
publishers and the American information 
services as a “work which will rock the 
foundations of Communism” and induce 
other Communist leaders and intellect¬ 
uals in Eastern Europe to take the same 
road. This kind of salesmanship is part 
and parcel of the official Western policy 
which appeals to members of the Com¬ 
munist ruling class rather than the masses 
to make changes in the balance of power 
by transferring their support from one 
side to the other. Just as the Commun¬ 
ist attacks on Djilas are intended to 
isolate him from his eventual supporters 
in the Communist ranks. 

Under such circumstances, it is the 
ex-member of the politbureau who 
counts as the expert on Communism, and 
not the worker in East Berlin, the school¬ 
boy in Budapest, the slave labourer in 
Vorkuta or the peasant in Montenegro. 
But then the ordinary people in Eastern 
Europe do not have to be told what 
Communism means. They knew it from 
bitter experience long before Djilas be¬ 
came, what he termed, “increasingly 
estranged from the reality of contem¬ 
porary Communism”. LA. 
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THE ROOTS OF 
RACIALISM 

our train drew out of the dingy 

frontier station at Cerbere on 
its 900 kilometre flight through the 
night to Paris, two Spanish women 
in the seats facing us crossed' them¬ 
selves and raised the back of their 
hand to their lips which were silently 
uttering the magic words which they 
believed would preserve them from 
any dangers that might lie ahead. 
We- turned to our very dark young 
neighbour, a nineteen-year-old 
Ghanian student en route for Can¬ 
ada, who only a few minutes before 
had told us of some of the difficul¬ 
ties he had experienced during his 
three weeks stay in Spain, where so 
many people who had refused him 
lodgings or to serve him with food 
had declared that “black men are 
savages and cannibals”. He was un¬ 
ruffled by the train moving off; he 
had no ritual to perform, no Gods to 
call on to watch over him ... he 
just went on reading his True 
Romances magazine! 

★ 

£)N the cross-channel steamer from 
Bologne to Folkestone last 
Thursday week the “Class” system, 
which is so rigidly adhered to even 
when the boat is loaded to capacity, 
and a thousand second-class passen¬ 
gers are squeezed into the rear half 
of the ship, while the 300 “Firsts” 
enjoy the spacious lounges and the 
padded seats of the other half—last 
Thursday, the “Class” system was 
dropped though less than five hun¬ 
dred travellers boarded the ship. 

The reason was not far to seek. 
On that Thursday there was a third 
class: some hundreds of West 
Indian immigrants who had arrived 
on an earlier train from Genoa were 
in occupation of the rear end of the 
ship, and British Railways, normally 
so zealous in extracting the excess 
fifteen shillings from those who dare 
to cross the line which divides their 
ships as obviously as the paint line 
divides a newly decorated semi¬ 
detached house from its shabby 
neighbour, felt unable to insist that 
we second class whites be herded 
with these third class citizens who 
are British, yes, but BLACK! So 
for a brief hour and a half (white) 
mankind was united as one . . . 
against the black invasion. The 
“class” line was replaced by a “race” 
line, an invisible but effective barrier 


lover “were in the position of master 
and servant”, that she “must have 
encouraged him,” and that her guilt 
was therefore of a more serious 
nature than his. He thought it 
would be “grossly unfair” if she 
should receive a less severe punish¬ 
ment than her lover who had pre¬ 
viously been given a six months sen¬ 
tence for his part in the “crime”. 

It should be made quite clear that 
the crime was not that a love 
affair had sprung up between a mas¬ 
ter (mistress, surely?) and servant 
(after all where would the women’s 
magazines be if bosses stopped mar¬ 
rying their secretaries?), but because 
one was white the other black, and 
from the colours alone one can im¬ 
mediately deduce who was master 
and who servant. 

We find it particularly significant 
that the law was so vindictive to¬ 
wards the white “criminal” in this 
case. The white man who beats to 
death his black servant, that is a 
minor crime since the prestige of 
the Master Race has not been low¬ 
ered; indeed, if anything, it has been 
enhanced since other black servants 
will know what to expect if they 
don’t do as they are told. The white 
man who seduces a black woman, 
that too fits into the culture-pattern 
which recognises “sexual outlets” as 
a basic necessity for males—but not 
for females.* When however a white 
woman has a black lover then white 
supremacy is at stake. This appar¬ 
ent paradox can in fact be quite sim¬ 
ply explained. We are living in a 
world of male values. It is not that 
the white woman is put on a pedes¬ 
tal by the white man who considers 
that she is being humiliated when 
her sisters “give” themselves to a 
male of the “inferior” classes or 
races. It is the white man who feels 
humiliated when a white woman 
chooses a black man as her lover in 
preference to himj, and since he 
makes the laws it is surely not sur¬ 
prising that he should consider as 
“crimes” those relationships which 
place him on a par with the black 
man. That at this stage the Rhode¬ 
sian Parliament should approve the 
motion extending the law to include 
white men having “illicit inter¬ 
course” with black women, far from 
disproving this point of view, actual¬ 
ly strengthens it, for, if at the time 
when the original law was passed 
there was equality between white 
men and women, then it would have 
been obvious to the legislators to 
make it applicable to white men as 
well as white women ! 

★ 

'JTHERE is a common link between 
the cross-channel boat incident 
and the S. Rhodesian trial. Less 
obvious perhaps is the connection 
between these and our first para¬ 
graph describing the scene in a night 
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■jVtEARLY ten years ago the editors of 
this journal sat around one night 
discussing an article which had appeared 
in the then still-existing magazine Horizon. 
It was called “The Origin and Nature of 
Social Life and the Biological Basis of 
Co-operation”, and it was written by an 
American biologist, M. F. Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu, and, starting from a discussion of 
the existence of social life in single- 
celled organisms, and of its nature in 
animals and infants, he drew conclusions 
which supplemented those of Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid. We talked of the possi¬ 
bility of reprinting this article as a pam¬ 
phlet together with John Hewetson’s 
“Mutual Aid and Social Evolution”, and 
other similar papers. We never, in fact, 
took the idea any further, for the usual 
reasons, but through the years which 
have followed, we have constantly heard 
of Ashley Montagu’s books and articles 
published in America, and occasionally 
in this country. It was he, for instance, 
who wrote the text of the UNESCO 
‘Statement on Race’, signed by scientists 
from many countries, which, concluding 
that “for all practical purposes ‘race’ 
is not so much a biological phenomenon 
as a social myth”, declared: 

“Biological studies lend support to the 
ethic of universal brotherhood; for man 
is born with drives towards co-operation 
and unless these drives are satisfied, men 
and nations alike fall ill. Man is born 
a social being who can reach his fullest 
development only through inter-action 
with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between man 
and man brings with it disintegration.” 

The three books before me* are a 
testimony to the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Montagu has pursued this theme. 
The first of these is a recent American 


reprint of Kropotkin’s book (the first new 
edition in English since the 1938 Pen¬ 
guin edition of 50,000 copies). This new 
edition is unique in that it includes as 
an appendix the famous article by 
Thomas Henry Huxley “The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society” ( Nineteenth 
Century, Feb. 1888), to which Kropot¬ 
kin’s book (which originally appeared as 
a series of eight articles in the Nineteenth 
Century between 1890 and 1896) was an 
xtended reply. 

In his foreword Dr. Montagu gives an 
account of Kropotkin’s life and teach¬ 
ings and the significance of his work. 
For Kropotkin, he says, 

“anarchism was a part of philosophy 
to be treated by the same methods as 
the natural sciences. He saw anarchism 
as the means by which justice (that is 
equality and reciprocity) in all human 
relations could be established throughout 
the world of humanity. This could best 
be achieved by the complete elimination 
of the state and all governmental pro¬ 
cesses, and their replacement by a free 
and spontaneous co-operation among 
individuals, groups, regions and nations.” 

“To-day Mutual Aid is the most 
famous of Kropotkin’s many books. It 
is a classic. The point of view it repre¬ 
sents has slowly but steadily made its 
way, and, indeed, we are not far removed 


*MUTUAL AID: A Factor of Evolution 
by Peter Kropotkin, with a foreword 
by Ashley Montagu (Boston: Extend¬ 
ing Horizons Press, cloth, 3 dollars, 
paper 2 dollars). 

OS BEING HUMAN by Ashley Mon- 
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call on to watch over him ... he 
just went on reading his True 
Romances magazine! 

★ 

£)N the cross-channel steamer from 
Bologne to Folkestone last 
Thursday week the “Class” system, 
which is so rigidly adhered to even 
when the boat is loaded to capacity, 
and a thousand second-class passen¬ 
gers are squeezed into the rear half 
of the ship, while the 300 “Firsts” 
enjoy the spacious lounges and the 
padded seats of the other half—last 
Thursday, the “Class” system was 
dropped though less than five hun¬ 
dred travellers boarded the ship. 

The reason was not far to seek. 
On that Thursday there was a third 
class: some hundreds of West 
Indian immigrants who had arrived 
on an earlier train from Genoa were 
in occupation of the rear end of the 
ship, and British Railways, normally 
so zealous in extracting the excess 
fifteen shillings from those who dare 
to cross the line which divides their 
ships as obviously as the paint line 
divides a newly decorated semi¬ 
detached house from its shabby 
neighbour, felt unable to insist that 
we second class whites be herded 
with these third class citizens who 
are British, yes, but BLACK! So 
for a brief hour and a half (white) 
•mankind was united as one . . . 
against the black invasion. The 
“class” line was replaced by a “race” 
line, an invisible but effective barrier 
to fraternization. And as the ship 
tied up at Folkestone the loud¬ 
speakers told the “West Indian 
party” that they should remain on 
iboard until the other passengers had 
disembarked as “special arrange- 
had been made for your journey to 
London”. It mattered little to 
British Transport that our train was 
three parts empty when it left Folke¬ 
stone. What mattered was to make 
clear to all, that there are only two 
classes in Britain . . . except when 
there are three! 


★ 

L AST month, in the British self- 
governing (by which is meant 
that it is governed by the local white 
settlers and not from Whitehall, a 
change of masters often for the 
'worse) colony of Southern Rhodesia 
a white woman was sent to prison 
for nine months on charges of “un¬ 
lawfully and voluntarily indulging 
in illicit intercourse with an Afri¬ 
can”, to which she had pleaded 
; guilty. She told the Court 

that she had been in Rhodesia for the 
past eighteen months, and had not real¬ 
ised that intimacy with an African was 
illegal. She said that the African con¬ 
cerned, one Mutandwa, a lorry-driver 
who worked on her estate, had a “fine 
personality” and “a lot of character”. 

The magistrate however could 
find no mitigating circumstances. He 
pointed out that she and her African 
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for females.* When however a white 
woman has a black lover then white 
supremacy is at stake. This appar¬ 
ent paradox can in fact be quite sim¬ 
ply explained. We are living in a 
world of male values. It is not that 
the white woman is put on a pedes¬ 
tal by the white man who considers 
that she is being humiliated when 
her sisters “give” themselves to a 
male of the “inferior” classes or 
races. It is the white man who feels 
humiliated when a white woman 
chooses a black man as her lover in 
preference to him|, and since he 
makes the laws it is surely not sur¬ 
prising that he should consider as 
“crimes” those relationships which 
place him on a par with the black 
man. That at this stage the Rhode¬ 
sian Parliament should approve the 
motion extending the law to include 
white men having “illicit inter¬ 
course” with black women, far from 
disproving this point of view, actual¬ 
ly strengthens it, for, if at the time 
when the original law was passed 
there was equality between white 
men and women, then it would have 
been obvious to the legislators to 
make it applicable to white men as 
well as white women ! 

★ 

'pHERE is a common link between 
the cross-channel boat incident 
and the S. Rhodesian trial. Less 
obvious perhaps is the connection 
between these and our first para¬ 
graph describing the scene in a night 
train as it slipped out of Cerbere 
station. Yet each of the three “in¬ 
cidents” has a common factor: pre¬ 
judice, pride and superstition. All 
are conditioned reactions so deeply 
inculcated in many of us for it to be 
too easily taken for granted that 
they are biological, hereditary char¬ 
acteristics which “might possibly be 
eradicated in a thousand years”! 
But God, racialism, pride and power 
are as much the products of the 
human mind as freedom, commun¬ 
ity, brotherhood and equality. 

And in that train compartment 
was the living proof of our asser¬ 
tion: the Spanish women who in¬ 
voked their God to protect them on 


*That in S. Rhodesia, Parliament has 
recently approved a motion to extend 
the existing law, under which this 
woman was sentenced, to include Euro¬ 
pean men having illicit intercourse” 
with African women, to our minds, will 
no more prevent European men from 
having African women than the sanc¬ 
tions of the Catholic Church prevents 
every self-respecting Latin husband 
from having mistresses or indulging in 
regular brothel-crawls. 

tlncidentally, we met on our travels a 
beautiful woman from the French 
African colony of Guadeloupe who felt 
equally humiliated that her sisters, with, 
for political reasons, the approval and 
encouragement of the French colonial 
administration, were marrying French¬ 
men ! 


with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between man 
and man brings with it disintegration.” 

The three books before me* are a 
testimony to the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Montagu has pursued this theme. 
The first of these is a recent American 
reprint of Kropotkin’s book (the first new 
edition in English since the 1938 Pen¬ 
guin edition of 50,000 copies). This new 
edition is unique in that it includes as 
an appendix the famous article by 
Thomas Henry Huxley “The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society” ( Nineteenth 
Century, Feb. 1888), to which Kropot¬ 
kin’s book (which originally appeared as 
a series of eight articles in the Nineteenth 
Century between 1890 and 1896) was an 
xtended reply. 

In his foreword Dr. Montagu gives an 
account of Kropotkin’s life and teach¬ 
ings and the significance of his work. 
For Kropotkin, he says, 

“anarchism was a part of philosophy 
to be treated by the same methods as 
the natural sciences. He saw anarchism 
as the means by which justice (that is 
equality and reciprocity) in all human 
relations could be established throughout 
the world of humanity. This could best 
be achieved by the complete elimination 
of the state and all governmental pro¬ 
cesses, and their replacement by a free 
and spontaneous co-operation among 
individuals, groups, regions and nations.” 

“To-day Mutual Aid is the most 
famous of Kropotkin’s many books. It 
is a classic. The point of view it repre¬ 
sents has slowly but steadily made its 
way, and, indeed, we are not far removed 


* MUTUAL AID: A Factor of Evolution 
by Peter Kropotkin, with a foreword 
by Ashley Montagu (Boston: Extend¬ 
ing Horizons Press, cloth, 3 dollars, 
paper 2 dollars). 

ON BEING HUMAN by Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu (Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 9s. 6d.). 
THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DE¬ 
VELOPMENT by Ashley Montagu 
(Watts, 28s.). 


their journey and who thought black 
men savages and cannibals; the 
Ghanian boy who was going half¬ 
way round the globe in search of 
knowledge (“Ldon’t mind if it takes 
me ten years to become a doctor; 
but when I return home I want to 
be perfect and help my people”); the 
beautiful Guadeloupan woman, 
mother of two children, who was 
studying in order to assert herself 
as a human being in this male- 
dominated world: and lastly the 
writer of these lines who has no 
God, who enjoyed the human con¬ 
tact with these so diverse fellow 
beings, and who, as he gazed at that 
shy beauty in the corner seat could 
only reflect how much less beautiful 
her eyes would be if her skin were 
what the “whites” call white! 


CORRECTION 

In the editorial on “The Essence of 
Freedom” in last week’s issue, due to a 
printer’s error in the last paragraph we 
were made to say of the “informed think¬ 
ing minority” that it 

“existed before the advent of the news¬ 
paper and contrives in spite of the 
Press! ” 

For “contrives” read “contrives to 
survive”. 
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IVrEARLY ten years ago the editors of 
this journal sat around one night 
discussing an article which had appeared 
in the then still-existing magazine Horizon. 
It was called “The Origin and Nature of 
Social Life and the Biological Basis of 
Co-operation”, and it was written by an 
American biologist, M. F. Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu, and, starting from a discussion of 
the existence of social life in single- 
celled organisms, and of its nature in 
animals and infants, he drew conclusions 
which supplemented those of Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid. We talked of the possi¬ 
bility of reprinting this article as a pam¬ 
phlet together with John Hewetson’s 
“Mutual Aid and Social Evolution”, and 
other similar papers. We never, in fact, 
took the idea any further, for the usual 
reasons, but through the years which 
have followed, we have constantly heard 
of Ashley Montagu’s books and articles 


published in America, and occasionally 
in this country. It was he, for instance, 
who wrote the text of the UNESCO 
‘Statement on Race’, signed by scientists 
from many countries, which, concluding 
that “for all practical purposes ‘race’ 
is not so much a biological phenomenon 
as a social myth”, declared: 

“Biological studies lend support to the 
ethic of universal brotherhood; for man 
is born with drives towards co-operation 
and unless these drives are satisfied, men 
and nations alike fall ill. Man is born 
a social being who can reach his fullest 
development only through inter-action 
with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between man 
and man brings with it disintegration.” 

The three books before me* are a 
testimony to the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Montagu has pursued this theme. 
The first of these is a recent American 
reprint of Kropotkin’s book (the first new 
edition in English since the 1938 Pen¬ 
guin edition of 50,000 copies). This new 
edition is unique in that it includes as 
an appendix the famous article by 
Thomas Henry Huxley “The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society” ( Nineteenth 
Century , Feb. 1888), to which Kropot¬ 
kin’s book (which originally appeared as 
a series of eight articles in the Nineteenth 
Century between 1890 and 1896) was an 
xtended reply. 


In his foreword Dr. Montagu gives an 
account of Kropotkin’s life and teach¬ 
ings and the significance of his work. 
For Kropotkin, he says, 

“anarchism was a part of philosophy 
to be treated by the same methods as 
the natural sciences. He saw anarchism 
as the means by which justice (that is 
equality and reciprocity) in all human 
relations could be established throughout 
the world of humanity. This could best 
be achieved by the complete elimination 
of the state and all governmental pro¬ 
cesses, and their replacement by a free 
and spontaneous co-operation among 
individuals, groups, regions and nations.” 

“To-day Mutual Aid is the most 
famous of Kropotkin’s many books. It 
is a classic. The point of view it repre¬ 
sents has slowly but steadily made its 
way, and, indeed, we are not far removed 


*MUTUAL AID: A Factor of Evolution 
by Peter Kropotkin, with a foreword 
by Ashley Montagu (Boston: Extend¬ 
ing Horizons Press, cloth, 3 dollars, 
paper 2 dollars). 

ON BEING HUMAN by Ashley Mon- 
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from the time when it will become part 
of the generally accepted canon of evolu¬ 
tionary biology. In the light of scientific 
investigation in the many fields upon 
which Mutual Aid draws since the pub¬ 
lication of the latter, Kropotkin’s data 
and the discussion he bases on them stand 
up remarkably well. The work of Allee 
and his students, of Wheeler, Emerson, 
and others, in ecology, of anthropologists 
too numerous to name on primitive and 
non-literate peoples, and of field natural¬ 
ists, have independently abundantly 
served to confirm Kropotkin’s main 
thesis”. 

★ 

J^R. MONTAGU S two books cover 
the same ground as each other, 
sometimes in the same words. This is 
because, though they have been published 
simultaneously here, one of them, On 
Being Human , was published in America 
in 1950 as “a small interim volume” de¬ 
signed to reach as wide an audience as 
possible, before the completion of The 
Direction of Human Development a 
“larger and more technical book”, which 
first appeared in America in 1955. Even 
this book, he feels, could be almost in¬ 
definitely extended, and he has had to 
prune his material to avoid “burying the 
reader under a mass of data”. Both 
books derive from the course of lectures 
on the ‘socialisation process’ which the 
author delivered at Harvard in 1945; the 
longer of the two was kept continuously 
simmering for ten years, and its content 
is, Dr. Montagu writes, “perhaps the 
most dramatic and important experience 
of my life”. 

That The Direction of Human Devel¬ 
opment complements rather than super¬ 
sedes Kropotkin’s sixty-year-old volume 
is due to the difference in the evidence 
that the two authors handle. Kropot¬ 
kin examines the mutual aid principle in 
simple and complex societies, structur¬ 
ally and historically, considering in turn 
the animal world, ‘savages’, ‘barbarians’, 
the mediaeval city and the modern world. 
His appendices range from flights of 
butterflies to agricultural co-operatives. 
Kropotkin, the geographer, approached 
the subject anthropologically. Dr. Mon¬ 
tagu on the other hand, whose earlier 
works would lead one to describe him as 
a physical and cultural anthropologist, 
is here largely concerned with the evi¬ 
dence from physiology and psychology. 
And since, “the fundamentally social 
nature of all living things has its origin 
in the reproductive relationship between 
parent and offspring”, or, to put it the 
other way round, “the universal fact of 
reproduction constitutes the foundation 
of the social relationship which character¬ 
ises all living organisms”, a great deal 
of his book is concerned with the birth 
and infancy of the individual, rather 
than, as in Kropotkin’s book, with the 
evidence from social institutions of “the 
feeling of human solidarity, deeply 
lodged in men’s understanding and heart, 
because it has been nurtured by all our 
preceding evolution”. 

★ 

J7ROM his assemblage of the data for 
“the biological basis of co-opera¬ 
tion”, Dr. Montagu passes to chapters on 
the meaning of the nervous system, 
heredity and environment, “life in the 


dependency, inter-dependency and love, 
“it has been discovered that immediately 
after birth the greatest physiological 
and psychological benefits are conferred 
upon the mother by the infant and by 
the mother upon the infant if the co¬ 
operative relationship is permitted to 
follow its natural course .” The extra¬ 
ordinary thing of course is that anyone 
should have doubted this. He quotes 
the well-known evidence of Dr. Harry 
Bakwin and others about those babies 
who in the period of super-hygienic 
maternity procedure in the twenties and 
thirties, died of loneliness and lack of 
tactile contact. The physiological de¬ 
pendency of the foetus and the new-born, 
he says, “becomes in society, a socially 
organised dependency in which the inter¬ 
acting person finds the meaning of his 
life in his relations with other persons 
and their thoughts and activities”. 

To bind cell to cell for co-operation 
by projection of the self in sympathy 
with other organisms, that is the essence 
of social life. But no cell is more in¬ 
tricately bound to another than is man 
to his fellows, to his social group. The 
binding of the person to his group repre¬ 
sents, in fact, a loss of individual free¬ 
dom and a gain in personal freedom 
through increasing identification with 
the social group—an identification in 
which the wholeness of the person is 
increased and preserved only because it 
is a functioning interactive part of a 
greater whole, society. In this process 
the consciousness of self mav actually 
become intensified, the sense of personal 
identity may become even more vivid, 
and one s bondage to one’s society more 
firmly established than ever. ‘Individua¬ 
tion’, as the development of personal 
identity, is neither the contrary nor the 
contradictory of social identification; it is 
social identification”. 

And he quotes Robert Frost’s couplet: 
Men work together, 1 told him from 
the heart, 

'Whether they work together or apart.' 

★ 

jy/JEN who do not love one another, 
Dr. Montagu declares, “are sick— 
sick not from any disease arising within 
themselves, but from a disease which has 
been enculturated within them by the 
false values of their societies”. The love 
which he sees as “the model and the 
pattern of the human relationship which 
should exist between all human beings”, 
is the love of a mother for her child. 

It is in the development of this mater¬ 
nally based capacity for love that the 
future of humanity lies”. This emphasis 
on the maternal principle (Dr. Montagu 
is the author of a book on The Natural 
Superiority of Women) is a characteris¬ 
tic of a number of American sociological 
and psychoanalytical writers, for example 
Bruno Bettelheim, Margaret Mead, Erich 
Fromm, and may be regarded as a wel¬ 
come reaction against misconceptions in 
both the popular and scientific mind (cf. 
Freud with his ‘primal horde’ and ‘Old 
Man’), about the nature of primitive 
societies. As Montagu points out, the 
more we learn about such societies, the 
less we are inclined to call them, either 
primitive or savage. 

But does this insistence on love as the 
supreme social value, weaken the force 
of the mass of evidence that Dr. Mon¬ 
tagu brings forward? Kropotkin de¬ 
clarer! in Kic 1 r * . . > 
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development only through inter-action 
with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between man 
and man brings with it disintegration.” 

The three books before me* are a 
testimony to the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Montagu has pursued this theme. 
The first of these is a recent American 
reprint of Kropotkin’s book (the first new 
edition in English since the 1938 Pen¬ 
guin edition of 50,000 copies). This new 
edition is unique in that it includes as 
an appendix the famous article by 
Thomas Henry Huxley “The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society” ( Nineteenth 
Century, Feb. 1888), to which Kropot¬ 
kin’s book (which originally appeared as 
a series of eight articles in the Nineteenth 
Century between 1890 and 1896) was an 
xtended reply. 

In his foreword Dr. Montagu gives an 
account of Kropotkin’s life and teach¬ 
ings and the significance of his work. 
For Kropotkin, he says, 

“anarchism was a part of philosophy 
to be treated by the same methods as 
the natural sciences. He saw anarchism 
as the means by which justice (that is 
equality and reciprocity) in all human 
relations could be established throughout 
the world of humanity. This could best 
be achieved by the complete elimination 
of the state and all governmental pro¬ 
cesses, and their replacement by a free 
and spontaneous co-operation among 
individuals, groups, regions and nations.” 

“To-day Mutual Aid is the most 
famous of Kropotkin’s many books. It 
is a classic. The point of view it repre¬ 
sents has slowly but steadily made its 
way, and, indeed, we are not far removed 


*MUTUAL AID: A Factor of Evolution 
by Peter Kropotkin, with a foreword 
by Ashley Montagu (Boston: Extend¬ 
ing Horizons Press, cloth, 3 dollars, 
paper 2 dollars). 

ON BEING HUMAN by Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu (Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 9s. 6d.). 
THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DE - 
\ EUOPMENT by Ashley Montagu 
(Watts, 28s.). 


their journey and who thought black 
men savages and cannibals; the 
Ghanian boy who was going half¬ 
way round the globe in search of 
knowledge (“Ldon’t mind if it takes 
me ten years to become a doctor; 
but when I return home I want to 
be perfect and help my people”); the 
beautiful Guadeloupan woman, 
mother of two children, who was 
studying in order to assert herself 
as a human being in this male- 
dominated world: and lastly the 
writer of these lines who has no 
God, who enjoyed the human con¬ 
tact with these so diverse fellow 
beings, and who, as he gazed at that 
shy beauty in the corner seat could 
only reflect how much less beautiful 
her eyes would be if her skin were 
what the “whites” call white! 


CORRECTION 

In the editorial on “The Essence of 
Freedom” in last week’s issue, due to a 
printer’s error in the last paragraph we 
were made to say of the “informed think¬ 
ing minority” that it 

“existed before the advent of the news¬ 
paper and contrives in spite of the 
Press! ” 

For “ contrives” read “contrives to 
survive ”. 


simmering for ten years, and its content 
is, Dr. Montagu writes, “perhaps the 
most dramatic and important experience 
of my life”. 

That The Direction of Human Devel¬ 
opment complements rather than super¬ 
sedes Kropotkin’s sixty-vear-old volume 
is due to the difference in the evidence 
that the two authors handle. Kropot¬ 
kin examines the mutual aid principle in 
simple and complex societies, structur¬ 
ally and historically, considering in turn 
the animal world, ‘savages’, ‘barbarians’, 
the mediaeval city and the modern world. 
His appendices range from flights of 
butterflies to agricultural co-operatives. 
Kropotkin, the geographer, approached 
the subject anthropologically. Dr. Mon¬ 
tagu on the other hand, whose earlier 
works would lead one to describe him as 
a physical and cultural anthropologist, 
is here largely concerned with the evi¬ 
dence from physiology and psychology. 
And since, “the fundamentally social 
nature of all living things has its origin 
in the reproductive relationship between 
parent and offspring”, or, to put it the 
other way round, “the universal fact of 
reproduction constitutes the foundation 
of the social relationship which character¬ 
ises all living organisms”, a great deal 
of his book is concerned with the birth 
and infancy of the individual, rather 
than, as in Kropotkin’s book, with the 
evidence from social institutions of “the 
feeling of human solidarity, deeply 
lodged in men’s understanding and heart, 
because it has been nurtured by all our 
preceding evolution”. 

7k 

JpROM his assemblage of the data for 
“the biological basis of co-opera¬ 
tion”, Dr. Montagu passes to chapters on 
the meaning of the nervous system, 
heredity and environment, “life in the 
womb and the trauma of birth” and basic 
and acquired needs. The rest of the 
book is about love. “During the last 
few years”, he writes in the section on 


Who are the 

^MOTHER battle is being fought 
in the Southern States of Amer¬ 
ica between the anti-integrationists 
and the negro children who attempt 
to implement the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against segregated schools. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, pro¬ 
voked by a bunch of white lunatics 
opposing them entering the high 
school, negro children are behaving 
with the restraint which the black 
people of Montgomery displayed 
over the consistent boycott of the 
public transport system last year. 

When coloured pupils turned up a 
few days ago to enrol at the high 
school they were met by the state 
militia which had been called out by 
the State Governor, Orval Faubus. 
He claimed that the action was to 
prevent trouble which might arise if 
the children insisted on entering the 
school. But in fact the militia stop¬ 
ped the children from entering. 
Across the river in North Little 
Rock the white students themselves 
violently prevented six negro boys 
from entering the high school. 

There is no doubt that the white 


the consciousness of self mav actually 
become intensified, the sense of personal 
identity may become even more vivid, 
and one s bondage to one’s society more 
firmly established than ever. ‘Individua¬ 
tion . as the development of personal 
identity, is neither the contrary nor the 
contradictory of social identification; it is 
social identification”. 

And he quotes Robert Frost’s couplet : 

‘Men work together, / told him from 
the heart, 

’ Whether they work together or apart.' 

ie 

M EI t who do not love one another, 
Dr. Montagu declares, “are sick— 
sick not from any disease arising within 
themselves, but from a disease which has 
been enculturated within them by the 
false values of their societies”. The love 
which he sees as “the model and the 
pattern of the human relationship which 
should exist between all human beings”, 
is the love of a mother for her child. 

It is in the development of this mater¬ 
nally based capacity for love that the 
future of humanity lies”. This emphasis 
on the maternal principle (Dr. Montagu 
is the author of a book on The Natural 
Superiority of Women) is a characteris¬ 
tic of a number of American sociological 
and psychoanalytical writers, for example 
Bruno Bettelheim, Margaret Mead, Erich 
Fromm, and may be regarded as a wel¬ 
come reaction against misconceptions in 
both the popular and scientific mind (cf. 
Freud with his ‘primal horde’ and ‘Old 
Man), about the nature of primitive 
societies. As Montagu points out, the 
more we learn about such societies, the 
less we are inclined to call them, either 
primitive or savage. 

But does this insistence on love as the 
supreme social value, weaken the force 
of the mass of evidence that Dr. Mon¬ 
tagu brings forward? Kropotkin de¬ 
clared in his introduction to Mutual Aid 
that, 

“to reduce animal sociability to love 
and sympathy means to reduce its gene- 

Continved on p. 4 


Superior Ones? 

man in the South feels that his 
power is slipping from him, and will 
not easily give up his irrational 
claim to superiority which has been 
pathetically safeguarded in his eyes 
by the segregated principles which 
govern most Southern institutions. 

As we go to press (Monday, Sep¬ 
tember 10th), it is reported that 
Federal Judge Davis has asked the 
U.S. Attorney General to file an in¬ 
junction against Governor Orval 
Faubus. The judge sought his in¬ 
junction after Governor Faubus said 
on television that he would keep the 
troops at the school as long as the 
situation warranted it. He also 
claimed a few days ago that he had 
other sources of armed strength to 
call out. Offers of volunteers have 
been reaching his office from half 
the states in the union. But they are 
fighting a losing battle, and the 
people who have emerged from all 
these struggles in the South as 
superior dignified individuals have 
been the negroes who, with a few 
exceptions, have handled the prob¬ 
lem with restrained determination. 
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POWER, 

0 Continued from previous issue) 

Responsibility 

"POWER renders its subjects and its 
* wieiders irresponsible. It is true that 
those in power are often regarded as 
being in ‘responsible’ positions. There 
is a fundamental difference, however, be¬ 
tween moral responsibility, which is 
based on ethical choice, and the alleged 
Responsibility of power-holders. (Of 
course, In one sense, we are all, rulers 
and ruled, responsible for our actions- 
but this type of ^casual’ responsibility 
is not meant here). Moral responsibility 
is not mere accountability. In theory 
rulers are accountable to God if they are 
rulers by ‘divine right’, or to the ‘will of 
the people’ if they are democratically 
elected. But even this theoretical account¬ 
ability can be nicely obscured in practice 
and, paradoxically, it is most obscured 
under political democracy. James Burn¬ 
ham writes: 

“When it is accepted that the rulers 
rule as the mere agents for the will of 
the masses, then their rule becomes 
irresponsible. The rulers are no longer 
accountable for their actions; they may 
go to war, persecute, steal, violate free¬ 
doms, fail to prepare for social or mili¬ 
tary crises, and yet never be brought 
to task for whatever crime or 
failure—they have only, they say, car¬ 
ried out the people’s will; if the masses 
are stupid, or selfish, or easy-going or 
short-sighted, who are the humble rulers 
to be blamed!” 4 

Burnham, as is well known, believes 
that the division into rulers and ruled is 
inevitable and that it is necessary to 
accept this division, hoping that by an 
understanding of political science it might 
be possible to mitigate the evils which 
it produces. This fatalism is not accept¬ 
able to the libertarian and the responsi¬ 
bility from which freedom grows is not 
the same as the theoretical account¬ 
ability of the rulers. (Indeed, such an 
accountability still denies the ruled any 
effective voice in the conduct of their 
rulers, since the rulers can only be taken 
to task after the evil has been done. What 
happens if the rulers decide that they 


TUC Discovers H-Bomb 
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Why does not the TUC urge its 
millions of members to take action 
to assert their responsibility for their 
own lives and the wealth they pro¬ 
duce? Why just crawl to a Govern¬ 
ment? 

Because that’s the sort of organ¬ 
isation the TUC is. A crawling, 
servile outfit, bold enough to shout 
at shadows, but with neither head 
nor stomach for a real struggle with 
the real problems of the world. 

Excuse us while v/e pass a com¬ 
posite motion on the TUC . . . 
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shall not be held accountable for their 
actions is best left to the supporters of 
power to argue about). Responsibility, 
in the sense that it is used here, is the 
responsibility of .the person for the 
determination of his or her own life. 
This responsibility is only possible if the 
sovereignty of the individual is recog¬ 
nised as the basic principle of human 
relationships. When a man delegates 
his responsibility to another he becomes 
by virtue of that fact irresponsible. As 
Burnham points out: 

“The truth is that sovereignty, which 
is what—according to the democratic 
principle—ought to be possessed by the 
mass, cannot be delegated. In making a 
decision, no one can represent the sov¬ 
ereign, because to be sovereign means 
to make one's own decisions. The one 
thing the sovereign cannot delegate is its 
own sovereignty; that would be self¬ 
contradictory, and would simply mean 
that sovereignty has shifted hands.” 5 

The power-holder assumes or is dele¬ 
gated ‘responsibility’ for the lives of 
others. For those others responsibility, 
in its moral connotation, no longer exists 
if they accept this situation as being 
valid. It is the ruler who decides what 
is right and what is wrong for them and 
the fact that they may be allowed to 
select who will wield power over them 
in no way alters their position of sub¬ 
jection to an external authority. To 
oppose this irresponsibility it is neces¬ 


sary for us to develop within ourselves 
the capacity and courage to be free per¬ 
sons who are prepared to take responsi¬ 
bility for our actions. The ruler claims 
‘responsibility’ for the lives of others;— 
we must become responsible for our own 
lives alone, since we have no right to 
assume responsibility for the lives of 
others. Our responsibility is not for 
others but to them in that we try to live 
our lives in a manner which does not 
invade their individual sovereignty nor 
violate their persons. 

Freedom 

It was Nietzsche who said that freedom 
“is the will to be responsible for one¬ 
self” and personal responsibility based 
upon individual sovereignty is the funda¬ 
mental prerequisite for the creation of 
free human relationships. Freedom and 
responsibility are synonymous. 

Freedom, however, is one of that host 
of words which are used and abused by 
so many people for so many purposes. 
Any definition of it, therefore, must be 
to a certain extent arbitrary. The fol¬ 
lowing definition constitutes no exception 
and in defence of its arbitrariness it can 
only be pleaded that its meaning is im¬ 
plicit in the values which inform what 
has gone before. 

One philosophical definition of free¬ 
dom is that it is “an ever-widening 
awareness of choice within the limita¬ 
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Comments on the Wolfenden I 


report of the Wolfenden Com- 
A mittee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution has just been published. 
Among other things it recommends that 
homosexual behaviour between consent¬ 
ing adults in private should no longer 
be a criminal offence. On the subject 
of prostitution it suggests that the penal¬ 
ties for street offences be drastically in¬ 
creased, including a prison sentence for 
the third offence. 

★ 

T is not often that the popular press 
discusses controversial subjects con¬ 
cerning sex in anything other than a 
sensational manner. In some ways they 
are not wholly to blame; these topics are 
usually so crowded with speculation and 
conflicting theories and devoid of any 
factual foundations that there is often 
nothing else to do than to tell a free¬ 
lance journalist to drag up all he can 
find. Not that this would not be the 
preferred alternative in any case, but we 
have for a long time needed some objec¬ 
tive report to deal with such things as 
homosexuality and prostitution to pro¬ 
vide an alternative to the screams of the 
gutter press. Such a report has now been 
published as a result of three years in¬ 
vestigation by a committee under Sir 
John Wolfenden. 

Whatever we may think about the 
conclusions that have been reached, the 
problems have been discussed on a most 
sober level. Considering that there are 
two members of the committee belonging 
to the religious profession, there is scarce- 


consistencies. For the committee these 
relationships rest in the sphere of an 
individual’s private responsibility, and as 
such should be outside the law. This, 
as will appear obvious, is even more in¬ 
secure a basis for legislation. Neverthe¬ 
less one can be grateful that no emotion¬ 
al prejudices about the harmfulness or 
otherwise of the homosexual act between 
adults, and that no concession whatsoever 
has been made to public opinion. The 
only kind of moral opinion that people 
feel about the whole subject is an in¬ 
stinctive revulsion against something they 
feel is horrid and beastly. No-one would 
expect the members of the committee to 
give moral approval to sexual relations 
between men, but it is good to know that 
they have not taken a moral attitude at 
all over the act itself, but discussed it 
from a commonsense standpoint. 

One can conveniently contrast the 
comparatively sane line taken by 12 out 
of the 13 on the Committee with the 
one-man minority view of Mr. James 
Adair. The tones are familiar and no 
comment is necessary in this paper: “The 
influence of example in forming the views 
and developing the characters of young 
people can scarcely be overlooked. The 
presence in a district of, for example, 
adult male lovers living openly and 
notoriously under the approval of the 
law is bound to have a regrettable and 
pernicious effect on the young people of 
the community.” 

If all the report were of the standard 
shown in the first section, one might 
think the future of human decency was 
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Burnham, as is well known, believes 
that the division into rulers and ruled is 
inevitable and that it is necessary to 
accept this division, hoping that by an 
understanding of political science it might 
be possible to mitigate the evils which 
it produces. This fatalism is not accept¬ 
able to the libertarian and the responsi¬ 
bility from which freedom grows is not 
the same as the theoretical account¬ 
ability of the rulers. (Indeed, such an 
accountability still denies the ruled any 
effective voice in the conduct of their 
rulers, since the rulers can only be taken 
to task after the evil has been done. What 
happens if the rulers decide that they 
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Why does not the TUC urge its 
millions of members to take action 
to assert their responsibility for their 
own lives and the wealth they pro¬ 
duce? Why just crawl to a Govern¬ 
ment? 

Because that’s the sort of organ¬ 
isation the TUC is. A crawling, 
servile outfit, bold enough to shout 
at shadows, but with neither head 
nor stomach for a real struggle with 
the real problems of the world. 

Excuse us while we pass a com¬ 
posite motion on the TUC . . . 
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Comments on the Wolfenden I 


np//£ report of the Wolfenden Com- 
A mittee on Homosexual Offence y and 
Prostitution has just been published. 
Among other things it recommends that 
homosexual behaviour between consent¬ 
ing adults in private should no longer 
be a criminal offence. On the subject 
of prostitution it suggests that the penal¬ 
ties for street offences be drastically in¬ 
creased, including a prison sentence for 
the third offence. 

★ 

TT is not often that the popular press 
A discusses controversial subjects con¬ 
cerning sex in anything other than a 
sensational manner. In some ways they 
are not wholly to blame; these topics are 
usually so crowded with speculation and 
conflicting theories and devoid of any 
factual foundations that there is often 
nothing else to do than to tell a free¬ 
lance journalist to drag up all he can 
find. Not that this would not be the 
preferred alternative in any case, but we 
have for a long time needed some objec¬ 
tive report to deal with such things as 
homosexuality and prostitution to pro¬ 
vide an alternative to the screams of the 
gutter press. Such a report has now been 
published as a result of three years in¬ 
vestigation by a committee under Sir 
John Wolfenden. 

Whatever we may think about the 
conclusions that have been reached, the 
problems have been discussed on a most 
sober level. Considering that there are 
two members of the committee belonging 
to the religious profession, there is scarce¬ 
ly a whiff of cassock. Establishmentar- 
ianism has been largely ignored, and con¬ 
sidering the previous literature on these 
subjects neither Puritanism nor Victorian 
morality colours the writing. 

The Report deals specifically with two 
subjects: Homosexual Offences and 

Prostitution, two subjects on which pub¬ 
lic opinion is fairly well formed. Indeed 
it was partly because of popular outcry 
on the former that the committee was 
originally set up. It is the general re¬ 
vulsion that is felt whenever the subject 
of homosexuality is mentioned that has 
prevented any serious discussion up to 
now. Young people can discuss these 
days whether it is right for couples to 
sleep together before they are married, 
although the censorious official viewpoint 
is always the last word, but on the other 
hand the word homosexuality always pro¬ 
duces an instant reaction of disgust. This 
is especially so among working families, 
whose codes of morality, though possibly 
shocking to some, are in themselves 
genuinely tight, and rigidly exclude one 
sort of relationship; and these are the 
people at whom the lurid press treatment 
is aimed. Added to this the quaint quasi- 
theological attitude of the Church (es¬ 
pecially the Catholics), and it would ap¬ 
pear that the dice was loaded against the 
Committee coming out with anything like 
humane recommendations. 

One should then commend the com¬ 
mittee for coming out with an un-moral- 
istic attitude. The present law making 
it a criminal offence for men to have 
sexual relations with each other even in 
private is based on no real principle at 
all, and what basis it has is full of in¬ 


consistencies. For the committee these 
relationships rest in the sphere of an 
individual’s private responsibility, and as 
such should be outside the law. This, 
as will appear obvious, is even more in¬ 
secure a basis for legislation. Neverthe¬ 
less one can be grateful that no emotion¬ 
al prejudices about the harmfulness or 
otherwise of the homosexual act between 
adults, and that no concession whatsoever 
has been made to public opinion. The 
only kind of moral opinion that people 
feel about the whole subject is an in¬ 
stinctive revulsion against something they 
feel is horrid and beastly. No-one would 
expect the members of the committee to 
give moral approval to sexual relations 
between men, but it is good to know that 
they have not taken a moral attitude at 
all over the act itself, but discussed it 
from a commonsense standpoint. 

One can conveniently contrast the 
comparatively sane line taken by 12 out 
of the 13 on the Committee with the 
one-man minority view of Mr. James 
Adair. The tones are familiar and no 
comment is necessary in this paper: “The 
influence of example in forming the views 
and developing the characters of young 
people can scarcely be overlooked. The 
presence in a district of, for example, 
adult male lovers living openly and 
notoriously under the approval of the 
law is bound to have a regrettable and 
pernicious effect on the young people of 
the community.” 

If all the report were of the standard 
shown in the first section, one might 
think the future of human decency was 
not so black as is sometimes painted. 
But the section on prostitution is full of 
muddled thinking and misdirected effort. 
It is generally assumed, rightly so, that 
prostitution is not one of our cherished 
institutions. However, no-one comes 
near to the obvious truth, that it is not 
only the prostitute that is to be blamed 
but the state of affairs in which men find 
it necessary to seek her company. There 
is nothing uplifting in this sort of sexual 
union, even when disguised in the form 
of a brothel, which the committee un¬ 
fortunately rejects out of hand, though 
it is surely the least objectionable and 
most pleasant form. It is the lack of 
any other means of outlet that make men 
turn to this very poor substitute, and a 
comment on our frustration-ridden 
society that ‘lovemaking’ can be a 
source of hard cash. 

The Soviet Government claimed some 
years after the Revolution that prostitu¬ 
tion in Russia had disappeared. One 
can be sure that it was not because a 
society had arisen where there was so 
little need for prostitutes that they had 
gone into other more gainful employ¬ 
ment. If prostitution had disappeared 
from the streets of Moscow, it was to the 
credit of the police.* 

The Wolfenden Committee has been 
listening just a little too attentively to 
the widespread outcry on the visible 
state of the West End of London. The 
institution of prison as the ultimate pen¬ 
alty for street offences is their only 
solution, which shows a pretty ignorant 
outlook. It cannot possibly clean up 
London, but merely sweep the dirt off 
the streets and out of sight, away from 
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INSIBILITY & FREEDOM—2 
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sary for us to develop within ourselves 
the capacity and courage to be free per¬ 
sons who are prepared to take responsi¬ 
bility for our actions. The ruler claims 
‘responsibility’ for the lives of others;— 
we must become responsible for our own 
lives alone, since we have no right to 
assume responsibility for the lives of 
others. Our responsibility is not for 
others but to them in that we try to live 
our lives in a manner which does not 
invade their individual sovereignty nor 
violate their persons. 

Freedom 

It was Nietzsche who said that freedom 
“is the will to be responsible for one¬ 
self” and personal responsibility based 
upon individual sovereignty is the funda¬ 
mental prerequisite for the creation of 
free human relationships. Freedom and 
responsibility are synonymous. 

Freedom, however, is one of that host 
of words which are used and abused by 
so many people for so many purposes. 
Any definition of it, therefore, must be 
to a certain extent arbitrary. The fol¬ 
lowing definition constitutes no exception 
and in defence of its arbitrariness it can 
only be pleaded that its meaning is im¬ 
plicit in the values which inform what 
has gone before. 

One philosophical definition of free¬ 
dom is that it is “an ever-widening 
awareness of choice within the limita¬ 


tion of our human condition”. This 
definition is quite valid as a description 
of the subjective realisation of freedom 
on the part of the individual person and 
of the responsibility which is its con¬ 
comitant. To grasp the significance of 
the extension of this inner freedom out¬ 
wards into a community of free persons, 
however, it is necessary to complement 
this definition. Freedom in human rela¬ 
tionships is a reciprocal condition of 
non-coercion between man and man. 
That is to say, it is a way of living in 
which no man wields power over his 
fellows and in which affairs are arranged 
by means of voluntary co-operation and 
mutual agreement. 

S. E. Parker. 


Mhe Machiavellians (1943) pp. 195-196. 
si bid. Page 105. 

(To be continued) 
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consistencies. For the committee these 
relationships rest in the sphere of an 
individual’s private responsibility, and as 
such should be outside the law. This, 
as will appear obvious, is even more in¬ 
secure a basis for legislation. Neverthe¬ 
less one can be grateful that no emotion¬ 
al prejudices about the harmfulness or 
otherwise of the homosexual act between 
adults, and that no concession whatsoever 
has been made to public opinion. The 
only kind of moral opinion that people 
feel about the whole subject is an in¬ 
stinctive revulsion against something they 
feel is horrid and beastly. No-one would 
expect the members of the committee to 
give moral approval to sexual relations 
between men, but it is good to know that 
they have not taken a moral attitude at 
all over the act itself, but discussed it 
from a commonsense standpoint. 

One can conveniently contrast the 
comparatively sane line taken by 12 out 
of the 13 on the Committee with the 
one-man minority view of Mr. Tames 
Adair. The tones are familiar and no 
comment is necessary in this paper: “The 
influence of example in forming the views 
and developing the characters of young 
people can scarcely be overlooked. The 
presence in a district of, for example, 
adult male lovers living openly and 
notoriously under the approval of the 
law is bound to have a regrettable and 
pernicious effect on the young people of 
the community.” 

If all the report were of the standard 
shown in the first section, one might 
think the future of human decencv was 


Piccadilly where foreign visitors are sup¬ 
posed to be shocked, and where it is not 
fit for innocent young people to waik. 
Indeed, the Committee realises that if 
their suggestions were carried out, it 
might very well lead to an increase in 
the “call-girl” system, and in the adver¬ 
tising cards for “models”, masseuses” and 
so on. In other words to drive the 
whole business underground, where ex¬ 
ploitation and protection rackets can 
have even more hold. Up to now the 
40/- fine has been almost regarded as 
a subscription paid every now and again 
to the authorities, a licence to trade, and 
put down to normal expenses. If the 
committee have their way, all that is now 
over, and one can see the whole prostitu¬ 
tion system becoming the realm of that 
outstanding body, the Vice Squad. At 
every turn it is clear that all the com¬ 
mittee is concerned about is that decent 
people should be able to go about their 
business without the visual presence of 
these women. Appearances are every¬ 
thing; so long as there is a facade of 
decency, they do not care what might go 
on underneath the surface. That this 
prim hypocritical attitude should have 
been expressed so openly is a little shock¬ 
ing. A few kind words are said about 
probation and “rehabilitation”, but they 
do not alter the general effect. Fleet 
Street must indeed be happy. 

Yet in this section there is a hint of 
the reasonableness and sympathy that we 
are led to expect in the Report as a 
whole. This concerns that criminal 
offence of living on the earnings of a 
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rality and its importance, just as human 
ethics based upon love and personal 
sympathy only have contributed to 
narrow the comprehension of the moral 
feeling as a whole. It is not love to my 
neighbour—whom I often do not know' 
at all—which induces me to seize a pail 
of water and to rush towards his house 
when I see it on fire; it is a far wider* 
even though more vague feeling or in¬ 
stinct of human solidarity and sociability 
which moves me. So it is also with 
animals ... It is a feeling infinitely 
wider than love or personal sympathy— 
an instinct that has been slowly develop¬ 
ed among animals and men in the course 
of an extremely long evolution, and 
which has taught animals and men alike 
the force they can borrow from the prac¬ 
tice of mutual aid and support, and the 
joys they can find in social life. 

“The importance of this distinction 
will be easily appreciated by the student 
of animal psychology, and the more so 
by the student of human ethics. Love, 
sympathy and self-sacrifice certainly play 
an immense part in the progressive de¬ 
velopment of our moral feelings. But it 
is not love and not even sympathy upon 
which Society is based in mankind. It 
is the conscience—be it only at the stage 
of an instinct—of human solidarity. It 
is the unconscious recognition of the 
force that is borrowed by each man from 
the practice of mutual aid; of the close 
dependency of every one’s happiness 
upon the happiness of all ... ” 

Is the difference only a matter of 
words, or is this in fact a more accurate 
conclusion to Dr. Montagu's very valu¬ 
able summary of modern science’s investi¬ 
gation of human potentialities? 

C.W. 
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consistencies. For the committee these 
relationships rest in the sphere of an 
individual’s private responsibility, and as 
such should be outside the law. This, 
as will appear obvious, is even more in¬ 
secure a basis for legislation. Neverthe¬ 
less one can be grateful that no emotion¬ 
al prejudices about the harmfulness or 
otherwise of the homosexual act between 
adults, and that no concession whatsoever 
has been made to public opinion. The 
only kind of moral opinion that people 
feel about the whole subject is an in¬ 
stinctive revulsion against something they 
feel is horrid and beastly. No-one would 
expect the members of the committee to 
give moral approval to sexual relations 
between men, but it is good to know that 
they have not taken a moral attitude at 
all over the act itself, but discussed it 
from a commonsense standpoint. 

One can conveniently contrast the 
comparatively sane line taken by 12 out 
of the 13 on the Committee with the 
one-man minority view of Mr. James 
Adair. The tones are familiar and no 
comment is necessary in this paper: “The 
influence of example in forming the views 
and developing the characters of young 
people can scarcely be overlooked. The 
presence in a district of, for example, 
adult male lovers living openly and 
notoriously under the approval of the 
law is bound to have a regrettable and 
pernicious effect on the young people of 
the community.” 

If all the report were of the standard 
shown in the first section, one might 
think the future of human decency was 
not so black as is sometimes painted. 
But the section on prostitution is full of 
muddled thinking and misdirected effort. 
It is generally assumed, rightly so, that 
prostitution is not one of our cherished 
institutions. However, no-one comes 
near to the obvious truth, that it is not 
only the prostitute that is to be blamed 
but the state of affairs in which men find 
it necessary to seek her company. There 
is nothing uplifting in this sort of sexual 
union, even when disguised in the form 
of a brothel, which the committee un¬ 
fortunately rejects out of hand, though 
it is surely the least objectionable and 
most pleasant form. It is the lack of 
any other means of outlet that make men 
turn to this very poor substitute, and a 
comment on our frustration-ridden 
society that ‘lovemaking’ can be a 
source of hard cash. 

The Soviet Government claimed some 
years after the Revolution that prostitu¬ 
tion in Russia had disappeared. One 
can be sure that it was not because a 
society had arisen where there was so 
little need for prostitutes that they had 
gone into other more gainful employ¬ 
ment. If prostitution had disappeared 
from the streets of Moscow, it was to the 
credit of the police.* 

The Wolfenden Committee has been 
listening just a little too attentively to 
the widespread outcry on the visible 
state of the West End of London. The 
institution of prison as the ultimate pen¬ 
alty for street offences is their only 
solution, which shows a pretty ignorant 
outlook. It cannot possibly clean up 
London, but merely sweep the dirt off 
the streets and out of sight, away from 


Piccadilly where foreign visitors are sup¬ 
posed to be shocked, and where it is not 
fit for innocent young people to walk. 
Indeed, the Committee realises that if 
their suggestions were carried out, it 
might very well lead to an increase in 
the “call-girl” system, and in the adver¬ 
tising cards for “models”, masseuses” and 
so on. In other words to drive the 
whole business underground, where ex¬ 
ploitation and protection rackets can 
have even more hold. Up to now the 
40/- fine has been almost regarded as 
a subscription paid every now and again 
to the authorities, a licence to trade, and 
put down to normal expenses. If the 
committee have their way, all that is now 
over, and one can see the whole prostitu¬ 
tion system becoming the realm of that 
outstanding body, the Vice Squad. At 
every turn it is clear that ail the com¬ 
mittee is concerned about is that decent 
people should be able to go about their 
business without the visual presence of 
these women. Appearances are every¬ 
thing; so long as there is a facade of 
decency, they do not care what might go 
on underneath the surface. That this 
prim hypocritical attitude should have 
been expressed so openly is a little shock¬ 
ing. A few kind words are said about 
probation and “rehabilitation”, but they 
do not alter the general effect. Fleet 
Street must indeed be happy. 

Yet in this section there is a hint of 
the reasonableness and sympathy that we 
are led to expect in the Report as a 
whole. This concerns that criminal 
offence of living on the earnings of a 
prostitute. On this the Committee says; 
“Evidence suggests that the arrangement 
between the prostitute and the man she 
lives with is usually brought about at 
the instance of the woman. He may be, 
whether her legal husband or not, the 
equivalent of a husband to the promis¬ 
cuous woman; he is frequently the only 
person in the world towards whom she 
feels affection and sense of possession; 
he is usually her champion in disputes, 
and her protector in a skirmish. He is 
deeply despised by the police and by the 
public outside his trade; but he may be 
nevertheless the one humanising element 
in the life of the woman on whom he 
lives.” 

The committee" based their recommen¬ 
dations of changes in the law concerning 
homosexuals, on the principle that the 
law should not interfere with the sphere 
of private responsibility, a sentiment with 
which we should all agree. Nevertheless 
they should have left this alone and 
thought up some other reason. Surely 
when we come to think of it there are 
other fields which are private and the 
concern of no-one else but the indivi¬ 
duals concerned. Could one suggest for 
example the right of married people to 
fall out of love and to go their own 
ways, without asking someone’s permis¬ 
sion? Does the privacy of telephone 
calls come into this? There are many 
others that the committee would have 
certainly have boggled at if they had 
seriously thought about it. 

. P.J.H. 


*Recent official reports from the U.S.S.R. 
’say that there has been an increase in 
prostitution in recent years.—E ds. 


conclusion to Dr. Montagu's very valu¬ 
able summary of modern science’s investi¬ 
gation of human potentialities? 
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Comments on the Wolfenden Report 


n^HE report of the Wolfenden Com¬ 
mittee on Homosexual Offences' and 
Prostitution has just been published. 
Among other things it recommends that 
homosexual behaviour between consent¬ 
ing adults in private should no longer 
be a criminal offence. On the subject 
of prostitution it suggests that the penal¬ 
ties for street offences be drastically in¬ 
creased, including a prison sentence for 
the third offence. 

★ 

T is not often that the popular press 
discusses controversial subjects con¬ 
cerning sex in anything other than a 
sensational manner. In some ways they 
are not wholly to blame; these topics are 
usually so crowded with speculation and 
conflicting theories and devoid of any 
factual foundations that there is often 
nothing else to do than to tell a free¬ 
lance journalist to drag up all he can 
find. Not that this would not be the 
preferred alternative in any case, but we 
have for a long time needed some objec¬ 
tive report to deal with such things as 
homosexuality and prostitution to pro¬ 
vide an alternative to the screams of the 
gutter press. Such a report has now been 
published as a result of three years in¬ 
vestigation by a committee under Sir 
John Wolfenden. 

Whatever we may think about the 
conclusions that have been reached, the 
problems have been discussed on a most 
sober level. Considering that there are 
two members of the committee belonging 
to the religious profession, there is scarce¬ 
ly a whiff of cassock. Establishmentar- 
ianism has been largely ignored, and con¬ 
sidering the previous literature on these 
subjects neither Puritanism nor Victorian 
morality colours the writing. 

The Report deals specifically with two 
subjects: Homosexual Offences and 

Prostitution, two subjects on which pub¬ 
lic opinion is fairly well formed. Indeed 
it was partly because of popular outcry 
on the former that the committee was 
originally set up. It is the general re¬ 
vulsion that is felt whenever the subject 
of homosexuality is mentioned that has 
prevented any serious discussion up to 
now. Young people can discuss these 
days whether it is right for couples to 
sleep together before they are married, 
although the censorious official viewpoint 
is always the last word, but on the other 
hand the word homosexuality always pro¬ 
duces an instant reaction of disgust. This 
is especially so among working families, 
whose codes of morality, though possibly 
shocking to some, are in themselves 
genuinely tight, and rigidly exclude one 
sort of relationship; and these are the 
people at whom the lurid press treatment 
is aimed. Added to this the quaint quasi- 
theological attitude of the Church (es¬ 
pecially the Catholics), and it would ap¬ 
pear that the dice was loaded against the 
Committee coming out with anything like 
humane recommendations. 

One should then commend the com¬ 
mittee for coming out with an un-moral- 
istic attitude. The present law making 
it a criminal offence for men to have 
sexual relations with each other even in 
private is based on no real principle at 
all, and what basis it has is full of in¬ 


consistencies. For the committee these 
relationships rest in the sphere of an 
individual’s private responsibility, and as 
such should be outside the law. This, 
as will appear obvious, is even more in¬ 
secure a basis for legislation. Neverthe¬ 
less one can be grateful that no emotion¬ 
al prejudices about the harmfulness or 
otherwise of the homosexual act between 
adults, and that no concession whatsoever 
has been made to public opinion. The 
only kind of moral opinion that people 
feel about the whole subject is an in¬ 
stinctive revulsion against something they 
feel is horrid and beastly. No-one would 
expect the members of the committee to 
give moral approval to sexual relations 
between men, but it is good to know that 
they have not taken a moral attitude at 
all over the act itself, but discussed it 
from a commonsense standpoint. 

One can conveniently contrast the 
comparatively sane line taken by 12 out 
of the 13 on the Committee with the 
one-man minority view of Mr. James 
Adair. The tones are familiar and no 
comment is necessary in this paper: “The 
influence of example in forming the views 
and developing the characters of young 
people can scarcely be overlooked. The 
presence in a district of, for example, 
adult male lovers living openly and 
notoriously under the approval of the 
law is bound to have a regrettable and 
pernicious effect on the young people of 
the community.” 

If all the report were of the standard 
shown in the first section, one might 
think the future of human decency was 
not so black as is sometimes painted. 
But the section on prostitution is full of 
muddled thinking and misdirected effort. 
It is generally assumed, rightly so, that 
prostitution is not one of our cherished 
institutions. However, no-one comes 
near to the obvious truth, that it is not 
only the prostitute that is to be blamed 
but the state of affairs in which men find 
it necessary to seek her company. There 
is nothing uplifting in this sort of sexual 
union, even when disguised in the form 
of a brothel, which the committee un¬ 
fortunately rejects out of hand, though 
it is surely the least objectionable and 
most pleasant form. It is the lack of 
any other means of outlet that make men 
turn to this very poor substitute, and a 
comment on our frustration-ridden 
society that ‘lovemaking' can be a 
source of hard cash. 

The Soviet Government claimed some 
years after the Revolution that prostitu¬ 
tion in Russia had disappeared. One 
can be sure that it was not because a 
society had arisen where there was so 
little need for prostitutes that they had 
gone into other more gainful employ¬ 
ment. If prostitution had disappeared 
from the streets of Moscow, it was to the 
credit of the police.* 

The Wolfenden Committee has been 
listening just a little too attentively to 
the widespread outcry on the visible 
state of the West End of London. The 
institution of prison as the ultimate pen¬ 
alty for street offences is their only 
solution, which shows a pretty ignorant 
outlook. It cannot possibly clean up 
London, but merely sweep the dirt off 
the streets and out of sight, away from 


Piccadilly where foreign visitors are sup¬ 
posed to be shocked, and where it is not 
fit for innocent young people to walk. 
Indeed, the Committee realises that if 
their suggestions were carried out, it 
might very well lead to an increase in 
the “call-girl” system, and in the adver¬ 
tising cards for “models”, masseuses” and 
so on. In other words to drive the 
whole business underground, where ex¬ 
ploitation and protection rackets can 
have even more hold. Up to now the 
40/- fine has been almost regarded as 
a subscription paid every now and again 
to the authorities, a licence to trade, and 
put down to normal expenses. If the 
committee have their way, all that is now 
over, and one can see the whole prostitu¬ 
tion system becoming the realm of that 
outstanding body, the Vice Squad. At 
every turn it is clear that all the com¬ 
mittee is concerned about is that decent 
people should be able to go about their 
business without the visual presence of 
these women. Appearances are every¬ 
thing; so long as there is a facade of 
decency, they do not care what might go 
on underneath the surface. That this 
prim hypocritical attitude should have 
been expressed so openly is a little shock¬ 
ing. A few kind words are said about 
probation and “rehabilitation”, but they 
do not alter the general effect. Fleet 
Street must indeed be happy. 

Yet in this section there is a hint of 
the reasonableness and sympathy that we 
are led to expect in the Report as a 
whole. This concerns that criminal 
offence of living on the earnings of a 
prostitute. On this the Committee says: 
“Evidence suggests that the arrangement 
between the prostitute and the man she 
lives with is usually brought about at 
the instance of the woman. He may be, 
whether her legal husband or not, the 
equivalent of a husband to the promis¬ 
cuous woman; he is frequently the only 
person in the world towards whom she 
feels affection and sense of possession; 
he is usually her champion in disputes, 
and her protector in a skirmish. He is 
deeply despised by the police and by the 
public outside his trade; but he may be 
nevertheless the one humanising element 
in the life of the woman on whom he 
lives.” 

The committee* based their recommen¬ 
dations of changes in the law concerning 
homosexuals, on the principle that the 
law should not interfere with the sphere 
of private responsibility, a sentiment with 
which we should all agree. Nevertheless 
they should have left this alone and 
thought up some other reason. Surely 
when we come to think of it there are 
other fields which are private and the 
concern of no-one else but the indivi¬ 
duals concerned. Could one suggest for 
example the right of married people to 
fall out of love and to go their own 
ways, without asking someone’s permis¬ 
sion? Does the privacy of telephone 
calls come into this? There are many 
others that the committee would have 
certainly have boggled at if they had 
seriously thought about it. 

P.J.H. 


*Recent official reports from the U.S.S.R. 
’say that there has been an increase in 
prostitution in recent years.—E ds. 
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